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Editor’s Note 


WITH this issue, the responsibility for the 
Journal devolves upon the new Editor and the 
new Editorial Board, of which so far only the 
Chairman has been named, Dr. James H. S. 
Bossard, Director of the William T. Carter 
Foundation for Child Study and Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
We are fortunate to have the leadership of such 
an eminent scholar, author of 31 books, mostly 
in the field of the family. 

Mrs. Gladys Groves, outgoing Editor, has 
been very helpful in smoothing the transition 
to the new administration. Some of the material 
appearing in this issue is the result of her plan- 
ning. The Nai. nal Council on Family Rela- 
tions will always be in debt to her for the years 
of faithful service she rendered the Journal 
and for her success in elevating the standard 
of the Journal. Credit is also due the Editorial 
Board, of which Maurice J. Karpf was Chair- 
man, the Editorial Advisory Committee, the 
several department editors and associate editors, 
and of course the authors. 

It is customary for a new editor to state the 
policies he expects to follow. These were ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council on November 1, 1953, in the 
following form: 


I. Content: 

1. The highest possible level of excellence in con- 
tent shall be maintained. The aim should be 
to accumulate a substantial backlog of manu- 
scripts in order to make a high degree of se- 
lection possible. 

2. Since the NCFR is an interprofessional and 
interdisciplinary communication, the principal 
aim shall be to interpret the contributions of 
each profession and discipline to all the others 
interested in family relations. 

3. Articles embodying the results of research shall 
be judged for reliability and significance. 

4. A highly readable style shall be encouraged, 
with the content and vocabulary intelligible to 
an interprofessional audience rather than to 
one’s fellow specialists only. Readability is 
to be combined with responsibility. 

5. The book review section is to be expanded as 
soon as possible, reviews not to be limited to 
short rcviews or to reviews of uniform length. 

6. The section on abstracts of articles in marriage 
and the family is to be retained, with emphasis 
on greater selectivity and reliability, significance 
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and balance. 

7. As many special issues as possible are to be 
published, the ultimate aim to have every issue 
a special issue. This increases reader appeal 
and would seem to be highly desirable in a 
magazine representing an interprofessional or- 
ganization, where a general issue is likely to be 
miscellaneous, unrepresentative, or highly un- 
even in quality. 

8 Special issues are not to be organized around a 
single discipline like home economics or soci- 
ology but rather around important issues or 
problems like the choice of a mate, the size of 
family, and divorce, with the various disciplines 
and professions making contributions 

9. The Journal does and must regularly carry items 
of news, announcements, Council business, and 
articles of unusual timeliness. The ratio of 
special issues to regular material shall be de- 
termined by experience and editorial judgment. 


II. Staff 


1. A representative staff of assistant editors to be 
selected from the constituent disciplines repre- 
sented in the NCFR. Selection to be based on 
outstanding professional reputation and dem- 
onstrated skill in exposition. 

2. A comparable group of representatives on the 
Editorial Board, comprising outstanding leaders, 
chosen in part with an eye to effective public 
relations, 


The first of the special issues to be planned is 
an international issue on Family Life in Various 
Countries, under the editorship of Dr. William 
F, Ogburn. This should be a distinguished 
issue. 

Family relations is a field that concerns many 
disciplines and professions. Psychologists, bi- 
ologists, anthropologists, sociologists, home 
economists, social workers, doctors, psychiatrists, 
marriage counselors, teachers, lawyers, ministers, 
architects, housing administrators, and recrea- 
tionists are among the groups represented in the 
National Council on Family Relations. The 
prospects for increased service and growth for 
the National Council are bright. If the ablest 
persons in the field will help, Marriage and 
Family Living can become an ever more effec- 
tive instrument of communication among the 
professions concerned with family relations. 

M. F. Nimxorr, Editor 
The Florida State University 
Tallabassee 
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DorotHy T. Dyer, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS, 1954 








Dorothy T. Dyer 


A professional life covering both academic 
and practical affairs well qualifies Mrs. Dorothy 
T. Dyer for her new position as President of the 
National Council on Family Relations. In 1936- 
37 she served as Assistant Junior Dean in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, counseling freshmen and advising them 
concerning their academic programs. Then 
from 1937 to 1944 she was Dean of Women 
and Assistant Professor of Psychology at Buck- 
nell University. In 1944 she became Executive 
Director of the YWCA at St. Paul, administer- 
ing a staff of fifty-two. Her present position as 
Chairman of the Family Life Division of the 
University of Minnesota she has held since 1947. 
She is the author of The Family Today (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1950) and co-author 
of Minnesota Tests for Household Skills 


(Science Research Associates), as well as a con- 
tributor to the professional journals. 

In 1920, she married John R. Dyer who from 
1920 to 1929 was Dean of Men and Assistant 
to the Chancellor at the University of Kansas. 
It was during this period that their three chil- 
dren were born, a girl and two boys, all now 
married. From 1929 until the time of his death 
in 1933, Mr. Dyer was Executive Dean of the 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch. 

Mrs. Dyer has previously served the Council 
as Chairman of the Committee on Education in 
the Colleges and as Vice-President. She there- 
fore comes to her new responsibilities with un- 
derstanding of the Council's problems and op- 
portunities. 

M.F.N. 





President’s Message 


The strength and power of the atomic bomb 
is frightening and as yet unknown to most of us 
except as we view pictures of the devastation 
caused by an explosion under controlled condi- 
tions or as we read or listen to the accounts and 
descriptions published and broadcast daily. 

If mankind could communicate and cooperate 
in the use of this power for peaceful ends, mil- 
lions now hungry could be fed, millions now ill 
might be cured, millions now cold could be 
warmed, and brotherhood among peoples might 
be strengthened through cooperative effort to 
lift the burdens of mankind. 

The potential among family members, leaders 
and specially trained persons devoting their lives 
to some special phase of family life develop- 
ment and improvement is also an unknown dy- 
namic power and may be quite frightening for 
the stability of the family unless those with 
special insights, experience, training and “know 
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how,” learn to work togetu- *am members 
with a common goal bigger than aay one special- 
ty, approach, organization, or individual in the 
organization. 

There is no single approach, no one answer 
to the complexity of problems in our lives today. 
To think so, or to act on such an assumption is 
to distort the real picture. 

The very interprofessional nature of the 
N.C.F.R. offers the opportunity for cooperative 
creative work. It is my hope that we may grasp 
this opportunity more firmly, communicate more 
clearly and combine our efforts more effectively 
so that the tremendous power and potential as 
yet untried may be used increasingly for helping 
families all over the world discover for them- 
selves values, meanings, and the dynamics of suc- 
cessful and rewarding life. 

Dorotuy DYER 
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New Perspectives in the Study of the Family' 


JOHN P. SPIEGEL, M.D. 
Institute of Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research and Training, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


ALL OF US who are interested in studying 
the family recognize a common difficulty in our 
work, we know too much about our subject. 
We were brought up in families, and we live 
now in families in a family-minded nation. 
Much of our entertainment—whether of the 
pulp, soap-opera, or egg-head variety—is about 
what goes on in families. It is very difficult to 
deal professionally and scientifically with a topic 
about which we have so much direct, firsthand, 
and of course highly colored and personal in- 
formation. The physicist can leave his sub- 
atomic particles in his laboratory when he comes 
home at the end of the day, but the family 
worker is in his laboratory all the time. The 
problem is how to get a distance and a scientific 
grip on something with which one is so inti- 
mately involved. 

To help solve this problem, we have elabo- 
rated a profusion of concepts and methods 
mostly borrowed from other fields. Because the 
family-as-a-whole seemed too big a bite to start 
with, we have broken it down into smaller units. 
We have studied the husband-wife relationship 
and have even tried to predict such personal and 
subjective events as “success” or “happiness”’ in 
marriage. We have observed the parent-chiid 
relationship and have asked ourselves what it 
meant from the standpoint of the training and 
acculturation of the child for our society as well 
as for the development of mental health or ill- 
ness in the individual. We have looked at the 
relations of the children among themselves and 
have tried to determine the importance of both 
competitive rivalry and group solidarity to the 
development of the child. 

This fragmenting of the family into a series 
of relationships has undoubtedly made observa- 
tion easier and has led to many different ap- 


1 Address delivered at the Annual Meeting, National 
Council on Family Relations, September 2, 1953, at East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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proaches and brilliant insights. When one 
attempts to synthesize these insights for either 
theoretical or practical reasons, however, the 
difficulty persists. Admittedly, the family is 
only one of many fields of human behavior 
where a great variety of approaches, while 
colorful and stimulating, can actually stand in 
the way of progress. But in the case of the 
family the babel of voices is more disconcerting. 
It lends substance to the impression that this 
field is like a child of divorce, claimed by rival 
parents but insecure in its relations with either 
of them, Sociology, cultural anthropology, psy- 
chology, and psychoanalysis all put in a claim 
for theoretical lineage. Meanwhile, educational 
workers, the clergy, psychologists, social 
workers, marriage counselors, and experts in 
family guidance struggle for actual possession 
of the body. 

What is required to clear up this situation? 
It seems almost axiomatic that the study of 
family behavior needs a set of concepts that are 
peculiarly its own and that facilitate observing 
the family as a functional process instead of as 
a series of relationships or a set of interacting 
personalities. A way must be found of observ- 
ing the process within the family over a period 
of time sufficiently long to throw into relief its 
dynamic characteristics. If we can devise a 
method capable of illuminating the dynamic 
process rather than the molecular constitution of 
the family, then it should be possible to locate 
the sources of integration and strength as well 
as those of strain and pathology in family be- 
havior. Knowledge of this sort would greatly 
strengthen the practical therapeutic power of all 
those who are attempting to improve family 
relations generally and to help specific families 
in trouble. It is to this endeavor that I wish to 
address myself. The concepts that I will speak 
of were put together by the Committee on the 
Family of the Group for the Advancement of 
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Psychiatry, and if they have any merit, it is due 
to the collaborative process in that organization. 

If we are to focus on processes within the 
family as a whole rather than on the individual, 
then we have to be certain that our concepts are 
suitable to this aim. Most of the concepts and 
terms in general use are not as well tailored to 
this end as they might be. The terms “inter- 
personal relations,” for example, and “inter- 
action,” and “adjustment” refer to the behavior 
of individuals and their influence upon each 
other. While there is no objection to the use of 
such concepts when the individual is the focus 
of observation, the study of the férily is not a 
study of individuals per se, but of a system of 
relations. As a system the family persists in 
spite of the many changes in the individuals who 
compose it, in spite of the introduction of new 
and the disappearance of old members, and fre- 
quently in spite of severe, disruptive forces. As 
Parsons? would describe it, it is a boundary- 
maintaining system. 

To describe systematic processes which trans- 
cend individual entities, it is useful to employ 
the term “transaction.” This word was first 
proposed by Dewey and Bentley? to denote re- 
lations among two or more systems of behavior. 
For example, the relation of the respiratory sys- 
tem of the body with the circulatory system is 
not one of two detachable or separate entities, 
but of interpenetrating processes. Yet the rela- 
tion can be described in terms of equilibrium, 
or homeostasis, or mutual accommodation. We 
could say the two systems are in transaction. 
In a similar way we could describe the relation 
of the family system of a society with the edu- 


cational system and the occupational system. 


They certainly are not detachable entities, espe- 
cially since they are composed, for the most part, 
of the same individuals. Yet they transact in 
reciprocal, reverberating processes which are as- 
sociated with a continual change within each of 
the systems. 


2 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1951). 

3 John Dewey and A. F. Bentley, Knowing and the 
Known (Boston: Beacon Press, 1949). 
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The sensitivity of the family system in trans- 
action with other social subsystems is too well- 
known to require comment. Besides those 
already mentioned, the family system is in ex- 
tremely delicate equilibrium with the ethnic, 
religious, and class subsystems of a society. The 
fact that this network of relationships is so 
complex accounts for the extraordinary variety 
of family behaviors to be found in a country 
such as ours. It also accounts for much of the 
tension within families. It must be said, in 
passing, that to a surprising degree research in 
family behavior fails to reflect the variety and 
proliferation of family types. In reading 
studies of courtship and marital relations, of 
dating, and of parent-child relationships one 
gets the impression that the Protestant, middle 
class, urban family is the only type that exists in 
our society. In spite of their impeccable sta- 
tistics and impressive validations, such investi- 
gations give a very false picture of American 
family behavior. It is quite likely that the 
urban, middle class family is the dominant type 
and serves as a model toward which all the 
other varieties are in transition. Yet what is 
fully as important as the dominant model to 
anyone dealing with actual families is the degree 
of variation from this type and the stress and 
strain in family living which flow from it. 

If class, ethnic, religious, and regional trans- 
actions are sources of strain to the family sys- 
tem, if a variation from the dominant, middle 
class, delicately poised equilibrium between the 
family, educational, and occupational systems 
leads to stress—and I believe it does—then we 
must find some way of representing the underly- 
ing conflicts. 

Let us take a hypothetical case. The son of 
immigrant Italian working class parents wants 
to leave home and to go to college in order to 
better his job opportunities. Although the 
family is Catholic, he wants to marry a non- 
Catholic girl who is also ambitious and is will- 
ing to work to help support him while he goes 


4 Ernest W. Burgess, ‘‘The Family in a Changing Society,” 
in Robert F. Winch and Robert McGinnis, Marriage and the 
Family (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1953), pp. 37-43. 
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through school. The disturbance in his family 
over these aims is enormous. The father is 
outraged. The son ought to go to work, like 
his brothers, and increase the family income. It 
is inconceivable that he wants to leave home, 
and above all that he wants to marry a non- 
Catholic. The father will have nothing to do 
with the boy. The mother also is disturbed 
over the marriage, but, knowing that she is 
partly responsible for her son’s ambitions, hav- 
ing urged him on from childhood when she dis- 
covered that he did better in school than the 
others, she is unable to oppose him directly. In 
fact, she defends him against the father, and 
there is much quarreling in the home. The 
conflict lights up a latent dissatisfaction with her 
husband. Actually, although it is never verbal- 
ized, both parents realize that her support of the 
son is a way of showing her dissatisfaction with 
her husband, and this increases their bitterness. 
Meanwhile, the son carries out his intention 
with a show of outward defiance and res~lution. 
His marriage, hawever, does not prosper. In- 
wardly he feels very guilty and considers him- 
self responsible for his parents’ domestic diffi- 
culties, about which he is fully informed in 
long, complaining letters from his mother. He 
is unable to study properly, and shows a de- 
pendence upon his wife for which she was un- 
prepared, and which she does not know how to 
meet. They become increasingly disappointed 
in each other, and finally contemplate separa- 
tion. Before doing this, however, they seek 
guidance from the school counseling service. 

This story could be reasonably “explained” 
in several different ways. A statistically minded 
observer could announce that the chances for 
“success” and “happiness” in the young couple's 
Marriage was poor anyway because of the dis- 
parity of their backgrounds. A psychotherapist 
could detect the instinctual conflicts, the de- 
fenses against them, and the “acting out” be- 
havior resulting from the neurotic component 
in their personalities. And both views would, 
of course, be appropriate, since the two ob- 
servers would be looking at different segments 
of the family’s total field of transaction. Yet 
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there is another way of approaching the dynamic 
process in these families—one midway between 
the highly abstract level of statistical generaliza- 
tion and the very specific level of individual 
behavior. 

If one takes the family itself as the unit of 
observation and looks for the forces which shape 
its pattern of behavior, one notices a severe 
conflict of expectation. Whereas the family 
should function in smooth integration with the 
educational, occupational, and religious sub- 
systems, in this case the integrative process has 
collapsed. In its place appears dissension, 
divided leadership, an intense pulling and strain 
in different directions. The son is guided by a 
pattern of behavior within the occupational, ed- 
ucational, and religious worlds completely at 
variance with his parents’ patterns, which in 
themselves do not agree. There is a pronounced 
lack of fit between the expectations everyone has 
of the others’ behavior in the social systems with 
which the family must maintain articulation. 

The best concept available for the description 
of such conflicts in the expectations of patterned 
behavior is that of ‘‘social role.” The term 
denotes a more or less structured pattern of 
behavior which is tailored to the position a 
person holds in a social situation. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate for the analysis of family 
behavior—or any group behavior, for that 
matter—because it provides a way of indicating 
the suitability, the “normality,” if you will, of 
the behavior of an individual to the social situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. In addition, it 
provides a way of describing alternative be- 
havior patterns; there is more than one way to 
play a given role. Role conflicts such as are 
taking place in our hypothetical family are quite 
frequently associated with the selection of alter- 
native roles which do not “fit” with the roles 
selected by the other participants. Since role 
structuring is designed for reciprocal or matched 
behavior, a lack of fit results in a breakdown of 
socially integrated behavior processes, with the 
release of intense anxiety or other signals of 
emotional distress. 

There are two important factors associated 
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with the selection of alternative roles. The first 
is concerned with the motivation of the individ- 
ual. What inner need or drive, or conflict of 
needs, is satisfied by the selection of the particu- 
lar role? The second is concerned with cultural 
values. If there can be a difference of opinion 
as to the propriety of the selected role—as there 
obviously is in the family we have just talked 
about—then the disagreement can be referred to 
some criterion of appropriateness. In recent 
years it has been found useful to relate such 
criteria to generalized cultural standards. The 
principal moral, ethical, religious, and philo- 
sophical criteria are too narrow to encompass the 
range of behavior which has to pass through the 
selective net of value judgments. For example, 
the father in this family expressed a strong 
preference for early work and curtailed school- 
ing—with a contribution to be made to the 
family income—for his son. The son preferred 
to postpone his income for the sake of more 
education and a better job later on. This is 
hardly a great moral or ethical issue, but it is 
of the greatest importance to the varying train- 
ing and cultural traditions of father and son, 
the one old-world Italian and working class in 
outlook, the other middle class American. 

Both these underlying role selection factors— 
that of motivation and that of cultural value 
orientation—deserve extended discussion. Put- 
ting aside, for the moment, the question of 
motivation, let us look at the topic of cultural 
values. Much of what is written on this topic 
refers only to a single culture or sub-culture. 
While it is illuminating, this individual ap- 
proach to cultural values does not offer any way 
of comparing the values of different groups, 
nor of analyzing the variance in value behavior 
within groups. In this difficulty we were given 
invaluable assistance by our consultant, Dr. 
Florence Kluckhohn, of the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard University, who has 
devised an analytical system for dealing with 
cultural values at a very high level of abstrac- 
tion.’ This system is certainly not the only way 


5 Florence B. Kluckhohn, “‘Dominant and Variant Value 
Orientations,’’ in Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, 
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of approaching cultural values, but we have 
found it very useful. I now wish briefly to 
describe its application. 

Dr. Kluckhohn uses the term “cultural value 
orientation” to describe a directional tendency: 
specific choices of alternative behavior and role 
selections—the concrete acts of value judgment 
—take place within the general and more ab- 
stract cultural value orientation. These gen- 
eralized cultural value orientations arise in all 
societies as responses to a limited number of 
basic human problems for which all peoples at 
all times and in all places must find some solu- 
tion. The solutions found for these problems 
are variable, but not without limits. Dr. Kluck- 
hohn’s conceptual scheme consists of a three- 
point range of variation for five principal cul- 
tural orientations. 

The five main orientations—or common 
human problems—can be stated in the form of 
questions. The first asks, “What are the m- 
nate predispositions of man?” To this ques- 
tion concerning basic human nature there 
have been the three answers, ‘Evil,’ “Good,” 
and ‘Neither Good Nor Evil” or “Mixed.” 
Human nature can be regarded as evil and un- 
changeable, or evil but perfectible. It can be 
looked at as consistently good, or as good but 
corruptible. Or it can be viewed as having 
nothing to do with either good or evil, or again 
as a mixture of both. If we look at the Ameri- 
can scene we can see signs of all three of these 
answers. The orientation we inherited from 
our Puritan ancestors, still strong in many of us, 
is that human nature is basically evil but per- 
fectible. Constant control and self-discipline 
ate essential if any real goodness is to be 
achieved, and there is always a danger of slip- 
ping back, of ‘‘sinning,” and showing our true 
selves. On the other hand, certain elements in 
our native American optimism tend toward 
regarding people everywhere as basically good, 
often accompanied by a sense of chagrin when 





Personality in Nature, Society and Culture (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1953). The discussion of cultural value 
orientations presented here is a paraphrasing of much of the 
material in this paper. 
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this expectation is disappointed. The attitude 
of science, especially of the social sciences, is 
that man is neither good nor evil, but a product 
of his transaction with his environment. Prob- 
ably the dominant orientation in our country, 
however, is that man is a mixture of good and 
evil, and that although control and effort are 
necessary, lapses can be understood and need 
not always be severely condemned. Variations 
in this value orientation are among the most 
important influences in determining the attitude 
of parents toward the training and disciplining 
of children. 

The second main orientation question asks, 
“What is the relation of man to nature?” The 
three-point range of variation here is that of 
man subjugated to nature, man in nature, and 
man over nature. In many societies the domi- 
nance of the man subjugated to nature orienta- 
tion leads to an attitude of passive resignation 
or fatalism, an acceptance of the inevitable as 
the inevitable. For example, if a storm should 
damage the range lands of a Spanish-American 
farmer of the southwestern part of the United 
States, his attitude will probably be that there 
is nothing he personally can do about it. When 
he becomes sick, he will quite likely feel that if 
it is the “Lord’s will,” he will die, and that 
there is no point in seeing a doctor. 

Another way of orienting to the man-nature 
relationship is to regard all natural forces and 
man himself as one harmonious whole. One is 
but an extension of the other, and both are 
needed to make the whole. This attitude was 
characteristic of classical Chinese culture, and it 
represents a dominant point of view of the 
Pueblo Indian. It leads to a constant effort to 
adjust human life to nature, to find the pattern of 
behavior that is in harmony with nature. 

The third way of viewing this relationship is 
that of man against—or over—nature. Ac- 
cording to this view, natural forces are some- 
thing to be overcome and put to use by human 
beings. Clearly this represents the dominant 
orientation in our country, although the other 
two views are always present as possible alter- 
nates. We span our rivers with bridges, blast 
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through our mountains to make tunnels, create 
lakes where none existed, and do a thousand 
and one other things to exploit nature and make 
it serve our human needs. This attitude sup- 
ports the tremendous commitment to scientific 
research and technology. In general it means 
that we have an orientation to life which is that 
of overcoming obstacles, an optimism about 
solving problems, that makes it difficult for us 
to understand the people who accept the ob- 
stacle and give in to it, or even the people who 
stress the | armonious oneness of man and 
nature. 

The third main principle of value orientation 
concerns the significant time dimension. Here 
the three-point range of variability breaks down 
easily into past, present, and future. Obviously 
all societies at all times must deal with all three 
time problems. They differ, however, in their 
emphasis on past, present, or future at a given 
period. The Spanish-Americans in the south- 
western part of the United States, whose fatalis- 
tic attitude toward natural forces has already 
been described, are also a people who emphasize 
present time. They pay little attention to what 
has happened in the past, and regard the future 
as a vague and almost unpredictable period. 
This way of orienting oneself toward time is so 
different from the dominant American view as 
to make it very difficult for us to understand the 
Spanish-American. We place our major em- 
phasis on the future, on planning for far-distant 
aims and goals. In fact, we spend so much time 
planning for the future that we often do not 
know how to behave when the future becomes 
the present, and it is time to enjoy the event. 
Small wonder, then, that we can not understand 
the Spanish-American’s inability to keep an 
appointment. For an appointment made at two 
o'clock he may arrive any time between one and 
five, or possibly not at all. Something else 
which interests him more may well have turned 
up to absorb his attention. 

Our interest in the future makes us impatient 
of time-honored tradition and eager for change 
and novelty. No current generation of Ameri- 
cans wants to be considered “old-fashioned.” 
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This makes it difficult for us to relate success- 
fully with a people who place strong emphasis 
on the past. We do not easily understand the 
importance placed by the English on tradition, 
and they do not appreciate our disregard for it. 

The fourth of the common human orientation 
problems is called the valued personality type, 
and is concerned with the ends and goals of in- 
dividual behavior. The three-point breakdown 
for this range of values yields the being, the 
being-in-becoming, and the doing orientations. 
What is meant by the being orientation is a 
stress on the innate, the given or spontaneous 
aspects of behavior. Essentially a nondevelop- 
mental point of view, it might be phrased as 
the value placed upon the expression of inner, 
personal feelings, impulses, and desires, always 
keeping in mind, of course, the limitations 
placed upon behavior by the reflection of other 
value orientations in the moral code of a society. 
Within this limitation the emphasis is on free- 
dom of expression in behavior in an uninhibited, 
spontaneous manner. 

This is in decided contrast with the doing 
orientation, which stresses accomplishment in 
accordance with standards conceived as ex- 
ternal to the individual. Action, achievement, 
“getting things done,” postponing the expres- 
sion of inner feelings for the sake of driving 
toward an external goal are the things about a 
person that are considered important. It goes 
almost without saying that this is the dominant 
American way of valuing individual personality. 
The first question we ask on meeting a stranger 
is not, ‘“‘Who is he?’’—in the sense of what 
kind of innate personality—but rather, “What 
does he do?” in the sense of locating and rating 
him on a scale of achievements. Even in so 
personal and presumably instinctive role as 
parenthood, the dominantly oriented American 
mother tends to take an achievement view of 
herself and her child, and to compare anxiously 
her child’s “progress” with that of his age 
mates, while she reads the latest book designed 
to improve her performance. 

In contrast to both of these aspects of per- 
sonality, the being-in-becoming orientation 
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points up the value of inner development and 
of self-realization of all aspects of the per- 
sonality as an integrated whole. This is in 
accord with the classical Greek notion of the 
harmonious, well-balanced man as the ideal 
type. Althought there are elements of this 
orientation in our culture, on the whole it yields 
to the over-riding insistence on external accom- 
plishment. 

The fifth and last of the orientation problems 
asks, ‘‘What is the dominant mode of relation- 
ship of man to other men?” The range within 
this relational orientation is the /ineal, the colla- 
teral, and the individualistic. Again attention 
must be paid to the fact that all societies in- 
clude all three modes, but with differing em- 
phases. The value of the group versus the 
value of the individual, and the differential 
patterning of group structure are always with 
us. In the /imeal mode, the constancy of the 
group over a time span receives major stress. 
Along with this goes an emphasis on hierarchi- 
cal structure in the group, on the status differ- 
ence between leader and follower, between 
superior and inferior. Formal aspects of posi- 
tions within the group take precedence over 
both group-wide relations and the significance of 
the individual. In concrete groups this value 
attitude is often associated with authoritarian 
structure. In the collateral mode, individual 
goals are still subordinate to the group, but 
ranked position within the group is less impor- 
tant than group-wide relations. Although 
group loyalty is stressed, it is a loyalty to the 
welfare of the group as a whole rather than to 
its inner, vertical structure. Again in concrete 
groups, this orientation roughly parallels a 
democratic structure. Such parallels, however, 
must not be pushed too far. Since the value 
orientations are abstract, analytical concepts, 
any concrete system contains elements of all the 
orientations, 

If the individualistic mode is dominant, as 
seems to be the case in our society, individual 
goals will have priority over either of the 
other two group patterns. Nowhere is this ori- 
entation more evident than in the role struc- 
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turing of the urban, middle class family, where 
an enormous amount of time is spent in corre- 
lating the goals of each of the individuals with 
those of the family as a whole. Hours are spent 
discussing where to go for a vacation or whether 
to trade in the family car—with each person, 
including the children, expressing their views. 

I hope that this presentation of a systematic 
approach to cultural values has given some indi- 
cation of how the concepts can be used to ac- 
count for the selection of alternative role struc- 
tures in similar social situations. A central 
aspect of the analysis is that the dominant value 
orientations in our society are those of the 
urban, Protestant, middle class. While this will 
hardly be a surprise to anyone, it is a fact that 
this is often taken so much for granted as to 
obscure the function of variant value systems 
and the alternative roles associated with them. 
There is a tendency to regard any variant as a 
sign of a neurotic attitude. For example, the 
emphasis on doing orientation and on individu- 
alistic relations tempts us to regard anyone who 
is not interested in hard work, self-advance- 
ment, and independence as “emotionally im- 
mature” or excessively “dependent.” In fact, 
these words have been so overworked in the 
literature and in shop talk that they function 
more as epithets than as descriptive terms. 

If we now attempt to apply these concepts 
to our concern for family process, two related 
variables emerge for consideration. The first 
is the degree of self-consistency and integra- 
tion in the role structuring of the dominant 
middle class family type. Since this family type 
serves as the chief model for all the other vari- 
ants, it is important to know how well it func- 
tions and where its weaknesses may be. The 
second consideration takes up the question of 
value clashes and role conflicts within variant 
families that are in transition toward the domi- 
nant model. The Italian family I described 
earlier is, of course, an example of this variable. 

The question of the integration or roles in 
the middle class family, of its weaknesses and 
strengths, is a topic on which a great deal of 
work is currently taking place, and much yet 
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remains to be done. I want to give just two 
examples: one of integration and one of malin- 
tegration, in the masculine and feminine roles. 

The middle class male’s role in the occupa- 
tional subsystem requires a large amount of time 
and energy spent away from the home. It also 
necessitates a great deal of planning for the 
future which is quite often understood in terms 
of social and geographical mobility. The ambi- 
tion required for rising in the social class system 
and the independence necessary for moving 
hither and thither about the country as job 
opportunities beckon are both supported by the 
dominant value orientations. In addition, his 
occupational role could not be nearly so 
well managed if the husband and father roles 
of the middle class male did not call for a 
small, detached, nuclear family, living in isola- 
tion from other relatives. Neither loyalty to 
an extended family, to brothers, sisters, parents 
and grandparents, nor an unwieldy number 
of children prevents him from packing up and 
moving wherever his company thinks he 
ought to go as he climbs the occupational lad- 
der. This role structuring results in very 
high integration between the family system 
and the occupational system. In view of the 
continuing growth of our industrial society, it 
probably accounts for the middle class family’s 
functioning as a model for all the others. 

On the other hand, the tenuous bonds of the 
extended family system are the source of con- 
siderable strain in some other aspects of the 
masculine role. They make it difficult if not 
impossible to approach relatives for help in 
time of need without a considerable loss of self- 
esteem and the good opinion of others. Con- 
versely, it puts the older generation in an ex- 
tremely isolated position. It is becoming gen- 
erally recognized that the situation of the 
elderly is one of the greatest sources of strain 

in the middle class family system. Especially 
is this true of the relation between a husband 
and his aging, widowed mother. For the ones 
in the older generation, the residential and 
emotional isolation means loneliness, inner 
emptiness, and increasing preoccupation with 
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physical symptoms which are often of psychoso- 
matic origin. For the contemporary generation, 
if a husband increases his contact with a lonely 
mother, there is added strain within his own 
family, which already receives little enough of 
his time. If he neglects her, on the other hand, 
he must face inner guilt over her plight. Mean- 
while, his frequent absence from his small 
family is associated with the formation of an 
intense emotional bond between his son and his 
wife, a bond that will have to be broken with 
some difficulty later on when the son attains 
maturity and the isolation of the generations has 
to be enforced. Very likely it is this paradoxical 
discontinuity in the emotional relations of the 
middle class family that is back of the trouble 
frequently referred to as ““momism.”’ 

If ‘“‘momism” denotes the tendency of the 
middle-class woman to retain emotional control 
over her son, perhaps responsibility lies less 
in the character structure of the American 
woman than in the nature of the role structure 
of the middle class wife and mother. As I said 
previously, the value system governing the roles 


apparently places as much emphasis on achieve- 
ment and individualistic goals as occurs in the 


masculine role. But what is the middle class 
woman to achieve within her family? In this 
day of household mechanization, very little 
credit is gained from her purely domestic func- 
tions. If she avoids dishpan hands and man- 
ages to preserve her physical attractiveness, 2s 
increasing numbers of middle class women do, 
there is very little reward for her efforts. True, 
a large number of women solve the problem 
through full-time or part-time jobs, but such 
transactions between the family system and the 
occupational system are not easily arranged. 
Women’s job status is still inferior to that of 
men, and the strain within the family is, if not 
overwhelming, at least a considerable problem, 
especially if the children become ill. It is small 
wonder that her children are regarded as 
woman’s greatest achievement and are relin- 
quished only after a struggle. 

In pointing out such representative strains 
in the middle class family, I do not imply any 
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pessimism on my part. There is no reason to 
regard this family system as pathological or as 
doomed to disappear. Its strengths are great, 
and it is securely anchored in the larger social 
system. But there is no reason to overlook the 
seams in its structure. Only by looking at them 
can we repair them. At the same time we can 
give needed aid to individual families by help- 
ing them to realize that many of their appar- 
ently unique problems are part of the social 
reality which has to be faced and solved by 
everyone. 

Practically all variant families, whether of 
class, ethnic, religious, or regional origin, are 
in transition toward the middle-class family. 
The transition may be faster or slower, but its 
threat to the delicate equilibrium between the 
family and other subsystems increases the num- 
ber of possible strains. The Italian family dis- 
cussed previously illustrates some of the ways 
in which the transition results in alternative 
roles which cannot mesh, The associated vio- 
lent clash in values can easily be seen. What is 
more important, however, is that the value 
conflict can be dissected out and made manifest. 
The present-minded attitude of the father, his 
stress on family goals rather than individualistic 
aims come into inevitable conflict with his son’s 
attempts at planning his own future in his own 
way. By tracing out all the value and role 
conflicts in this family, we could arrive at a 
dynamic reconstruction of the basic process 
underlying the overt behavior of the individual 
members. Such a reconstruction would entail 
a confrontation of latent to manifest process 
similar to that which takes place in the analysis 
of dreams. 

What would be lacking from such an ac- 
count would be a description of the motivation 
of the individual to play the manifest and latent 
roles. Fortunately, the tensions engendered by 
the role conflicts and reverberating throughout 
the family in the form of unconscious hostile, 
guilty, or defensive reactions, are well under- 
stood. But much more research needs to be 
done to pin-point the relation of personal dy- 
namics to family dynamics. For too long have 
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the principles of individual psychodynamics 
functioned as the chief model for explaining 
family behavior. 

It is my impression that what the family and 
marriage counselor does in actual practice is to 
help the various members of the family sort out 
their role conflicts and discover the value con- 
tradictions associated with them. Because of 
the amount of guilt, anxiety, or hostility asso- 
ciated with the conflicts, the process may be 
very time consuming. When the implication 
of a specific individual is too loaded with anx- 
iety and the ego defenses against aggressive or 
deviant behavior are weak, special psycho- 
therapeutic aid is required, In the usual case, 
the objectivity and neutrality of the counselor 
provide a safe harbor in which the emotional 





pressure can subside, and, in a more reflective 
mood, the family can slowly seek accommoda- 
tion or solution of their role conflicts. 

But this process would be immeasurably 
aided, and the work of the family counselor 
made much easier if we had more information 
about the varieties of role and value conflicts 
encountered in our various family systems. In 
my opinion, it is to this end that at least a large 
segment of family researchers should dedicate 
themselves. In pursuing such an end, all the 
different disciplines and professions active in 
family work would confirm the possibilities of 
cooperative and productive work which are so 
abundant in this young and relatively unex- 


plored field. 





Child Psychiatry in Boston 


Child psychiatry in Boston got a big boost 
when in October 1953 it was announced that the 
Harvard Medical School and the Children’s Hos- 
pital were joining forces with the Judge Baker 
Center for an attack on the emotional problems 
of the young, from infancy through adolescence. 
Patients in the hospital who need psychiatric 
care will be referred to the center, and center 
patients with organic illness will be treated at 
the hospital. The medical school is expanding 
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its curriculum in child psychiatry under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George E. Gardner who continues as 
director of the Judge Baker Center. A basic idea 
of psychiatry is that emotional problems usually 
have their origin in early childhood and that such 
problems can be more easily cured if they are 
spotted early. Since the Judge Baker Center was 
established in 1917 by William Healy, it has 
treated 15,376 cases. 
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Research: A New Strength for Family Life’ 


NELSON N. FOOTE, Director 
Family Study Center, University of Chicago 


WHAT can research really do for families? 
The notion has become quite general that family 
research is a good thing. In the several fields 
of professional activity having to do with the 
welfare of families—health, housing, home 
economics, law, counseling, education and recre- 
ation—the feeling is stirring that agencies ought 
to venture into one kind of study or another. 
People who give advice and information to 
others about family relations are increasingly 
constrained to claim scientific warrant for their 
assertions. Writers eagerly seek out research 
findings to retail in popular form. Even clergy- 
men who used to find their traditional canons 
of truth quite sufficient for speaking confidently 
on domestic problems are now coming to ex- 
press a need for bolstering their advice with 
tested knowledge. There is little doubt that 


the climate of opinion has never been more 
auspicious for family research. i 


The interest and expectancy of this welcom- 
ing public would all be very gratifying if family 
research were an end in itself, or if all that 
investigators had to achieve were to turn up 
findings as entertaining as those of Dr. Kinsey. 
It is sobering to realize that much more than 
that is demanded. 

Sooner or later the obligation to deliver the 
goods will fall due. And the goods at that 
point are not the bibliographies of publications 
which impress deans when promotions are being 
considered, but the good done to families as a 
consequence of the researches completed. Are 
the hopes of the public justified, or has the 
value of family research been inflated and over- 
sold ? 

Faith, hope and charity are admirable virtues, 
but speaking as a family researcher myself, I 
do not think the public will, or should, let 
us off indefinitely. However patient, it will 


2 Address presented at Thirteenth Annual Conference of 
National Council on Family Relations, Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing, Michigan, September 1, 1953. 
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eventually insist upon results, not promises and 
excuses. Nor do I think that family researchers 
themselves are willing very long to evaluate 
their products in terms of wishful thinking or 
mutual magnanimity. Research is not justified 
if it does no more than educate the researcher, 
entertain the reader, spin out analogies to na- 
tural science or ritualize good intentions—at 
least, not research whose subjects bear the cost. 

By family research is meant primarily social, 
as against biological or physical, science. Re- 
search on sex is perhaps a marginal case be- 
tween biological and social science. Family 
research in the main has been concerned with 
reducing some of the uncertainties of family 
life and some of the unhappy consequences of 
unwise decisions. Some of its problems have 
been associated with critical periods of recent 
history—migration, depression, war; others are 
relatively permanent concerns, as with the out- 
comes of marriage and child-rearing. But 
whether the concerns are more or less transitory, 
family researchers have generally accepted the 
responsibility to relate their work to the practi- 
cal urgencies facing their subjects. I think this 
decision is not only valid but highly rewarding. 
It needs, if anything, further clarification and 
emphasis, rather than resistance or apology. 

Sometimes students tell me they want to write 
dissertations on families, or on unions, or pro- 
fessions, or crime, or personality. That is, 
they specify a body of subject-matter. But in 
geueral all the social sciences study the same 
subject-matter. The family is not the peculiar 
province of sociology or home economics or 
psychology or anthropolgy. Rather each disci- 
pline studies family behavior from its own point 
of view, utilizing its own characteristic con- 
cepts and methods. 

When a student recognizes this principle, he 
may next go on to say that he wants to study 
families from a sociological point of view. I 
then have to ask him: ‘“What are you going to 
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study about these families? You have a subject 
but no predicate.” His duty thus becomes to 
state some proposition about the interconnections 
of events. What events are connected with 
what other events by what relationships? 

A somewhat better, though more technical, 
way of putting the fundamental question of all 
basic research is: What factors condition what 
outcomes? Unless we wish to remain at the 
level of simple description of the unique par- 
ticulars of family behavior, we need to think in 
terms of how to make valid generalizations 
abount antecedents and consequents. 

If this terminology is accepted, we can go 
back to the previous point about the bearing of 
family research upon the practical problems of 
living. Science, broadly speaking, has been able 
to demonstrate its worth pretty much by means 
of bettering the lot of man on earth. Its success 
in promoting the general welfare has been 
great because it has delivered the goods, in the 
form of reliable generalizations about the neces- 
sary antecedents of desired consequents. 

Let me interject a few concrete examples. 
Robert Blood of Michigan has published 
series of articles, including one in the latest 
issue of Marriage and Family Living, upon the 
consequences of permissiveness in child-rearing 
in the development of both parents and their 
children. Two of his colleagues, Guy Swanson 
and Daniel Miller, are engaged in careful 
studies of the varying conditions under which 
persons develop differing mechanisms for 
handling conflict situations. This orientation 
toward pinning down the necessary and sufh- 
cient conditions of specified outcomes is espe- 
cially prevalent among the younger generation of 
family researchers, but is also evident among 
the veterans of the field. I find intriguing the 
efforts of men like Christensen, Kirkendall and 
Landis to appraise in a matter-of-fact way the 
effects upon marital relationships of premarital 
intercourse, as a single example. 

To repeat, the product which research is 
geared to deliver is the statement of the condi- 
tions under which desired outcomes occur (or 
undesired outcomes may be avoided). Our 
understanding of the interconnections of events 
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may often outrun our application of these scien- 
tific generalizations, but the only really effective 
justification of research—the only argument that 
in the long run will persuade the rest of the 
world to maintain scientists in the style to 
which they want to become accustomed—is the 
contribution it makes to the common welfare. 

To develop the sciences of family behavior, 
it is mecessary to commence by specifying the 
outcomes which interest us. In order to dis- 
criminate these outcomes more and more ac- 
curately and communicably, it is necessary to 
devise careful operational definitions and meas- 
ures of the outcomes we desire. Thus the first 
fruit of any science above the level of simple 
description is the invention of these various 
scales and indices and classifications which per- 
mit comparisons among families and over 
time. In recent years we have begun to accumu- 
late a number of such measures, of adjustment, 
solidarity, neighborliness, happiness, health, 
participation, success, maturity, adaptibility, re- 
sponsibility and competence. It is true that 
none of these has yet reached a wholly satis- 
factory state of refinement, but progress is con- 
stant, through the cooperation of dozens of 
researchers in dozens of places. Some of the 
most important progress is being contributed by 
persons who do not think of themselves as 
family researchers, but as small-group research- 
ers. 

Strongly influenced by the small-group re- 
searchers is the trend toward precise analysis of 
segments of family interaction. This develop- 
ment is in sharp contrast to previous techniques 
of research, which relied heavily upon the 
memory and powers of verbalization of subjects. 
The old stereotype of the family researcher was 
the interviewer with questionnaire in hand; the 
new stereotype may come to be the group leader 
whose recording machine catches verbatim the 
behavior of several subjects at once, later to be 
transcribed and analyzed. Using such data, 
several students, notably in the American and 
Canadian mental health institutes, are putting 
more exact and more usable meaning into the 
old Adlerian concept of the family constellation 
and its reciprocal roles. A whole exciting new 
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territory of data has thus been opened up for 
exploration. 

Experienced researchers recognize, in this 
increasing emphasis upon direct observation of 
family interaction, the positive result of skepti- 
cism about the validity of verbal reports by 
subjects. Discrepancies between what people 
say and what they do can now be objectively 
scrutinized, rather than brushed aside with the 
hopeful assumption that words match deeds. 
But,. along with this gain, comes a greater 
hazard that, as description becomes more valid 
and precise, sight may be lost of the overall 
significance or program of family research. A 
closer look at the trees may still further hide the 
forest, unless equal rigor is maintained concern- 
ing the guiding purpose. Without such a guid- 
ing orientation, family researchers have often 
flitted from one bit of descriptive study to 
another, like the journalists who write feature 
stories. Description has a place in the sequence 
of valid generalization, but without an overall 
plan for its use, the only cumulative result 
is the filing cases of interesting but unused data, 
and progress in observation and measurement go 
for naught. 

One cf the foremost values of the attempt 
to measure is that it forces clarification and 
definition of the objectives of an agency. Be- 
cause of this, the effort to measure results 
produces benefits even before it achieves high 
reliability and precision. To quantify accom- 
plishment is to cauterize false piety and ‘flattery 
and outright deception where these exist. To- 
day no one objects to the idea of having an 
auditor examine the accounts of an organiza- 
tion; it is an accepted and required practice. 
Yet far more important than the expenditure 
of funds in authorized channels and amounts is 
the auditing of achievement. If given a choice, 
I would dispense with the former rather than 
the latter. Yet countless organizations, reli- 
giously correct about their financial reports, 
quite blithely fail to examine whether they 
accomplish a single iota of the good they pro- 
fess to do. For instance, a year ago we began 
a study of annual reporting by family-serving 
agencies in the Chicago area, and discovered 
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that the majority do not issue annual reports 
to their members, much less to their clients. 

Annual reports and ad hoc appraisals con- 
stitute the bulk of evaluative research. There 
is too little of it, but the picture is improving. 
It is improving in part because the boards of 
family-serving agencies, intent upon making 
their limited means go as far as possible, are 
insisting upon knowing what they are accom- 
plishing, and beyond that, how efficiently. I 
mention this because board members of agen- 
cies, while usually not researchers themselves, 
make an extremely important contribution to 
the growth of family research just by pressing 
this point. Many of this audience are no 
doubt board members of one agency or another, 
and I hope they feel encouraged by these words 
to bear down hard in demanding the evidence 
of results produced for resources spent by their 
staffs. Far more good gets done for the same 
output if a little money is spent regularly on 
evaluation. 

-Evaluative research enables an agency to ex- 
amine its own experience, but does not auto- 
matically contribute recipes to the next agency. 
The kind of research which is of value to the 
next agency, and the next and the next, is that 
which succeeds in generalizing about the condi- 
tions most conducive to the desired outcomes. 
It is when evaluative research commences to test 
hypotheses, to become experimental, that it be- 
comes science. Again let me illuminate with an 
example. 

Professor Max Rheinstein of the Law School 
of the University of Chicago, and former treas- 
urer of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations, is engaged upon a quasi-experimental 
study of divorce which illustrates quite tangibly 
this direction of movement. In various Euro- 
pean countries, and among various states of the 
United States, changes have been made in the 
law of marriage and divorce, intended to mini- 
mize the rates of family breakup. By setting up 
a measure of family stability as the desired 
outcome, and the law of marriage and divorce 
as the principal condition, selected for study, 
he has a good chance of truly evaluating what, 
if anything, legislation can do to strengthen 
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family life. If family stability among the affect- 
ed population is measured befure and after 
any change in the law, and is compared with 
family stability among a control population 
where there is no change in the law, it will be 
possible to determine what difference legislation 
in general, or specific kinds of legislation, can 
make in actual family behavior. 

Now generalizations of this kind are the very 
stuff of social science. They may be more or 
less empirical, more or less theoretical. That is, 
by analogy, they may be more like recipes or 
more like chemical equations, but in either 
event they specify antecedents and consequents. 
On this account I think we should be skeptical 
of the old distinction between pure and applied 
science, at least in the social sciences. As we 
get away from descriptive studies and into ex- 
perimental studies designed to test explicit hy- 
potheses, the product of our efforts takes on mora 
and more the form of these general proposi- 
tions stating causal connections among classes 
of events. Let us consider some examples. 

Suppose we find that periods of extended 
privacy during waking hours are conducive to 
the integration of personality around definite 
themes. We may desire the latter as an out- 
come, because we find that children otherwise 
become too suggestible, conforming and de- 
pendent upon others. So by increasingly precise 
measurement of antecedents and consequents, 
we can begin to specify and reproduce the opti- 
mal conditions for the development of personal 
autonomy. This abstract generalization can in 
turn be translated into quite definite recipes, 
let us say, in house design. If a family wants 
its children to become autonomous, it may find 
that one of the best ways is to provide each 
child with a room of his own, big enough and 
secure enough against intrusion to allow him 
the necessary “sessions of sweet, silent thought.” 
If we want to verify our generalization further, 
we can compare experimental groups of children 
under these conditions with control groups of 
children who have no privacy at home, and see 
which, all other things being equal, turn out the 
more autonomous. In this example, the rele- 
vance of family research for psychologists, 
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architects and parents becomes apparent. 

Other propositions will contain implications 
for other professions. Suppose that we set up 
mental health at menopause as a desired out- 
come, and that surveys find that mothers who 
participate in community activities after their 
children leave home experience less emotional 
disturbance than mothers who become isolated. 
We might then hypothesize that a high level of 
social involvement at that age is a condition es- 
pecially conducive to mental health. In terms 
of a practical recipe, we might next analyze the 
range of voluntary community activities to iden- 
tify those which seem most potent in arousing 
and holding the interest of mature women, and 
try them out with selected test populations. If 
certain available activities are indeed found to 
be highly involving, and thus conducive to men- 
tal health, we shall have both a program which 
agencies can adopt and a verification of our 
initial hypothesis. Thus research and action can 
progress together, with implications for practice 
by physicians, psychiatrists, recreationists and 
community organizers. 

Evaluative research is being sponsored by 
several of the foundations, and being more 
widely conducted in all kinds of agencies 
serving families, so much so that there is a 
shortage of trained personnel for conducting it. 
The effort to measure the outcomes of counsel- 
ing is being carried forward in a number of 
places. So far this research is too sparse to be 
conclusive, but some of the findings are sober- 
ing. This research has not yet demonstrated 
that counseling produces intended changes of 
substantial degree, testimonials notwithstanding, 
or that one kind of counseling is markedly more 
effective than another. I shall not attempt to 
prophesy what the reaction will be if such re- 
search continues to show negative results. Some 
people will be inclined to discount the findings 
or to dispute the proper criterion of improve- 
ment. If they name their measure of improve- 
ment in advance, however, and satisfy them- 
selves that the research is properly conducted, I 
wonder how long negative results can continue 
before conscientious counselors will want to 


experiment with alternatives. 
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Here and there a few people in the field 
of family life education are commencing to try 
to determine whether family life courses do 
indeed contribute to greater success in marriage 
and parenthood. Some of these studies have 
got negative results through insufficiently con- 
sidered design. If a criterion measurement is 
applied two or three years after a student has 
taken a single course, with the hope of detecting 
some appreciable effect, that is expecting a little 
too. much of even the most delicate instrument. 
It is better to ascertain first of all whether the 
student’s family living improves in quality dur- 
ing the period, or immediately after, he takes 
a course. Moreover, I think the improvement 
of the quality of family living in each com- 
munity, to the degree it can be influenced by 
the schools, will be more affected by the plan- 
ning of the total curriculum than by reliance 
upon a single course, normally still taught out 
of textbooks instead of demonstration, practice 
and criticism. Already the idea of evaluating 
the real-life consequences of family life educa- 
tion is causing family life educators to talk of 
re-designing curricula so that they are func- 
tional and effective for the ends sought. Re- 
search here can temper the enthusiasm of some 
of our more ardent missionaries, who may prom- 
ise too much as to what a mew course can 
accomplish, while on the other hand good evalu- 
ation can demonstrate conclusively when some 
measurable results are had. 

It would be too bad if we confined evaluative 
and experimental research to education and 
counseling. Whenever one speaks of family 
research, he has to define what he includes and 
what he excludes. During the past several years 
Leonard Cottrell and I have been working on a 
report with recommendations on family re- 
search for the Committee on Family Research 
of the Social Science Research Council. In the 
course of our labors, we have had to settle upon 
an explicit definition of what to include. We 
have done so by conceiving of six classes of 
agencies serving families, and of their more or 
less cognate academic disciplines: 

Medical agencies, utilizing biology and medi- 
cine. 
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Economic agencies, utilizing home economics 
and architecture. 

Legal and social agencies, utilizing law, so- 
ciology and social work. 

Counseling agencies, utilizing psychology and 
psychiatry. 

Educational agencies, utilizing education and 
human development. 

Recreational agencies, utilizing anthropology 

and the humanities. 
By this means we were led not only to relate 
specific disciplines and professions, but also to 
formulate hypotheses which state selected medi- 
cal, economic, legal, political and cultural con- 
ditions affecting family welfare. 

The welfare of families is not to be for- 
warded simply by words, however valuable edu- 
cation and counseling are in their places. The 
welfare of families takes organized community 
action. The plight of education itself in the 
United States cries now for organized action. 
That is why many social theorists want to see 
more research oriented to action, from which 
can spring demonstration projects and pilot 
programs all across the country, experiments in 
optimizing family living. 

As a nation Americans are becoming social- 
science-minded. They look to science to ap- 
prove or repudiate their notions of which pro- 
cedures are effective and which are ineffective 
for enlarging their understanding of antecedent 
conditions and consequent outcomes, so that 
family welfare can be forwarded matter-of- 
factly and confidently. This means a demand 
for more experimental research than in the past, 
and for the lifting of its standards and relevance. 
I do not want to criticize previous family re- 
search here; in view of the scant resources with 
which its previous practitioners had to contend, 
I think they deserve warm commendation in- 
deed. The transition which social science in 
general is undergoing, from a more contempla- 
tive to a more experimental orientation, how- 
ever, poses a challenge to family research more 
risky yet more stimulating than the scarcity of 
resources used to be. Much more is at stake 
for both researchers and their subjects than in 
the limited liability of purely academic inquiries, 
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where the only risk was loss of rapport with 
interviewees. But there is also much more to 
gain. 

People are ready for experimentation in the 
field of family relations, far more, I think, than 
they are usually given credit for. I mean ready 
to participate in serious scientific experimenta- 
tion aimed at establishing the conditions con- 
ducive to optimal family life. In the current 
intellectual atmosphere, the interests of subject 
and scientist happily coincide. 

When the researcher finds, first that certain 
desired outcomes are significantly associated 
with certain environmental factors, in the se- 
quence of scientific method he must next find 
out if the intensification of those factors would 
actually improve the quality of family living. 
That takes experiment. Not every such asso- 
ciation turns out to be a causal connection. For 
example, repeated studies show that successful 
marriages occur more frequently among couples 
married by a clergyman than among couples 
married by a justice of the peace. But it would 
be quite naive to expect that, if justices of the 
peace were forbidden to marry people, and 
clergymen regained their ancient monopoly, 
successful marriages would thereby increase in 
number (although in the formal sense, this 
would be a legitimate hypothesis to test). On 
the other hand, previous research has found that 
successful marriage is more frequently associated 
with long courtships than with short ones. I 
think it would be a reasonably likely result that, 
if an experimental group of impatient fiances 
were persuaded to postpone marriage while 
taking pains to learn more about their intended 
mates, their success rate would be pushed up 
appreciably, as against a control group of 
similar couples who were not so restrained. 
The popular interest in social science, and the 
permanent practical interest in having a marri- 
age turn out well, mean that subjects for such 
a trial would not be hard to find. The results 
of such experiments offer a more solid basis 
for generalization than research has been able 
to furnish up to now. There is no time to 
mention them here, but an unlimited number 
of experiments like this, some of them quite 
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daringly exploratory, beg to be performed by 
the rising generation of family researchers. 

Any alert methodologist will note that one 
of the major variables in this picture is the 
interest of the subjects themselves in the out- 
come of the experiment. They may want it to 
fail or to succeed, and their awareness can 
directly affect the outcome. In the past, it was 
conventionally supposed that the way for re- 
searchers to handle this complication was to 
keep their subjects in ignorance of the purpose 
of the experiment, so that their awareness could 
not alter the validity of the conclusions. That 
is, their ignorance was regarded as an asset, 
their awareness, as a nuisance, to the research. 
Given, however, that the outcome which in- 
terests the researcher is an outcome desired by 
his subjects, to instruct them as to the full impli- 
cations of the test being made of a hypothesis 
does not disturb the validity of the experiment, 
but does help to enlist their full participation. 
And the subjects are better participants the 
more training they have in social science. 

In fact, as we have been finding in some of 
the “participant experiments” we are conduct- 
ing at the Family Study Center, the initial 
anxiety aroused among subjects by any kind of 
exploration into the unknown soon turns into 
cumulative enthusiasm, to the extent that our 
hypotheses are verified in action. Greater ob- 
jectivity toward themselves and toward the 
artificial but real conditions which determine 
their behavior, far from draining social life 
of enchantment, opens the door to adventures 
full of challenge and excitement. 

The participation of the subjects in these 
experiments extends even up to the point of 
suggesting hypotheses themselves. This experi- 
ence has a humbling effect upon the previously 
detached self-conception and more or less su- 
perior position of the researcher in relation to 
his subjects. He changes too. They grow to- 
gether in knowledge and in competence in 
handling the problematic situations of family 
life. 

Participant experimentation in ascertaining 
and reproducing the real conditions conducive 
to optimal family life is a very broad strategy. 
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It encompasses the potential research-action 
programs of a diverse array of agencies. At the 
Family Study Center we have set up several ele- 
ments of what we term competence in inter- 
personal relations. (We speak of interpersonal 
relations because, though such competence is 
primarily acquired in the family, it is exhibited 
in all intimate relations.) The six elements 
start off with health and intelligence, two old 
familiar goals of education and community 
action. They go on to include four more re- 
cently identified skills or abilities in dealing 
with other people: empathy, autonomy, judg- 
ment and creativity. Our current research deals 
with three out of these last four—to repeat, 
empathy, autonomy and creativity. 

We take selected small groups of couples and 
individuals through a ten- or twelve-week series 
of meetings, lasting from two to six hours 
each. During these meetings we have members 
of the group, which ranges from six to ten 
persons as a rule, role-play problematic family- 
life situations. After each episode completes 
itself, the group conducts a critical, interpretive 
discussion of what happened, under the direc- 
tion of two researchers. Role-playing is an 
immensely flexible and powerful instrument; as 
we go along, we are finding unimagined new 
ways to use it, as well as unexpected degrees of 
involvement in the whole enterprise. People 
get going and do not want to quit, some having 
to be sent home at three a. m. Many of the 
situations are contributed by subjects, drawing 
from between-meeting experiences. There is 
much informal sociability, and we are introduc- 
ing some specially-invented games in addition 
to the role-playing and discussion, all aiming 
at the development of higher degrees of inter- 
personal competence. Everything is recorded 
for later analysis, and the work of measurement 
proceeds concurrently. 

In another two years we expect to have pub- 
lished an extensive manual describing in detail 
the methods we are developing. Meanwhile we 
are happy to be able to report that we have 
reached the point where we think we are produc- 
ing some appreciable changes among some of 
our subjects. We have a long way to go, but one 
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of these days we hope we shall have a procedure 
worked out that can be introduced into the high 
school curriculum on a mass scale and will have 
a definite and substantial effect upon the com- 
petence of the next generation of young people 
as partners and parents. 

I have used the term competence. I could ex- 
pand upon this indefinitely, but at this point I 
would prefer only to start an argument, not to 
finish it. The major recommendation of the 
forthcoming memorandum on family research 
is that the older concept of adjustment, which 
has been central in family research up to now, 
be shelved in favor of the concept of compe- 
tence and the more general objective of optimal 
development. The outlook of the depression, 
which made us put emphasis foremost upon 
survival and simply getting along, is obsolete. 
We can afford nowadays to raise our sights 
a little higher than mere adjustment as the out- 
come we desire for family life in America. It 
is fortunate that the National Council on Family 
Relations is not dominated by a predominantly 
therapeutic outlook ; otherwise the theme of this 
Conference might have read not ‘‘new strengths 
for family life’ but “overcoming weakness in 
family life.’’ The professions of psychiatry 
and social work are important segments of this 
Council, and I am glad that among the leaders 
of thought in those fields, such as Dr. Spiegel, 
there is a refreshing impulse to define positive 
goals of family welfare which go beyond the 
reduction of stress. Competence is such a goal. 

A secondary reorientation recommended in 
that memorandum is from emphasis upon selec- 
tion to emphasis upon training. In one sense 
this also is old stuff to people in family life 
education and counseling. They know that 
marriages are made, unmade and remade from 
day to day, in a thousand specific incidents 
which turn out well or badly, rather than de- 
termined by the compatibility of personal traits 
exhibited on the wedding day. Among many 
researchers, however, the influence of trait psy- 
chology has tended to define the problem as one 
of selection and matching. One could play 
upon words, and claim that decision making 
from day to day is really only selection, but it 
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is one thing to view a family as an ongoing 
process, another to view it as a combination 
of more or less compatible sets of traits. I like 
Bernard Farber’s definition of marriage as a 
pair of mutually contingent careers. The condi- 
tions which induce or discourage higher degrees 
of competence operate incessantly before and 
after the wedding day, influence the continuing 
growth of parents as of their children. Agen- 
cies must train people in the ways of creating 
and maintaining favorable conditions. The 
notion of selection implies the premise that 
one can reject the bad bets. But if researchers 
adopt a sense of responsibility toward the 
families and individuals of our democratic so- 
ciety, rejection of the incompetents must be 
abandoned as a strategy; everyone must have 
the same chance to increase his competence in 
interpersonal relations that he has for basic 
schooling. 

Now these fraternal sentiments and my 
emphasis upon participation by subjects in ex- 
periments should not obscure the fact that 
family research, like all fields of knowledge, 
owes its major spurts of advance to gifted indi- 
viduals. We remain dependent for our most 
pregnant new hypotheses upon the few geniuses 
in our field like Harry Stack Sullivan and Erich 
Fromm. Sullivan is the original source of the 
concept of competence in interpersonal rela- 
tions. Fromm’s famous hypothesis of the inter- 
dependence of political power in the nation 
and the structure of authority in the family 
has yet to be fully explored, though many ob- 
servers have noted the changing role of the 
father, and a few like David Aberle, Kaspar 
Naegele and William H. Whyte have scru- 
tinized its connection with occupational trends. 
Some of the anthropologists are now testing the 
cross-cultural validity of Ernest Burgess’ major 
historical generalization that the family is evolv- 
ing from institution to companionship. Think- 
ers like David Riesman and Erik Erikson have 
proposed a major axis for investigation in the 
relationship between work and play in person- 
ality development. But what these prophets 
will come out with next, I would have to be a 


prophet to tell you. 
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Family research will thrive on its own success. 
Already we have far more centers where scien- 
tific study is going on than ever before— 
Florida, North Carolina, Pennsylvania .. . if I 
looked closely, I would probably have to name 
all 48 states. If the quality of their research im- 
proves as its quantity increases, each year as 
we come back to this Conference there will be 
gtatifying progress to report. I take a bit of 
local pride in the belief that the best single 
piece of news this year is that Professor Burgess, 
with the collaboration of Paul Wallin and Ber- 
nard Farber, has virtually reached his goal of 
applying his statistical studies of marital suc- 
cess to the prediction of single cases. This will 
be a great boon in premarital counseling. 

As the field of family research spreads out, 
the National Council will itself play a more and 
more important role in transmitting knowledge 
of that progress to practitioners in the field. As 
you know, the Council has a section on family 
research which meets twice during this Confer- 
ence, to hear reports of specific projects and to 
transact business of considerable importance. 
Members who attend this section constitute a 
committee which functions throughout the year, 
under a set of officers elected annually. This 
committee has at hand the Ernest W. Burgess 
fund, to be used to encourage the growth and 
elevate the standards of family research. My 
personal feeling is that this national committee 
on family research is the proper permanent ve- 
hicle for an effort to establish an annual in- 
ventory and appraisal of the findings published 
each year in the several branches of family re- 
search. Some have suggested that prizes be 
given for the best papers printed. If objective 
criteria of progress in family research were set 
up by this committee, however, and were ap- 
plied to each year’s harvest of publications, I 
think the recognition of excellence among mem- 
bers of the family-serving professions would 
constitute a more powerful stimulus to effort 
and ingenuity in research. Moreover, we would 
get closer to learning the conditions optimal for 
scientific creativity in this field. As the public 
benefits from good research, it will become better 
prepared to collaborate. 
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Recreation and the Recreationist* 


DAVID RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


I 


As I WAS REFLECTING on our coming 
meeting, there came into my hands an article 
by Aileen Ross on the development of phi- 
lanthropy in a Canadian city, which showed 
how from small amateur beginnings, the run- 
ning of campaigns had become a professional 
job handled with increasing skill and cynicism 
on the part of the insiders—the designers of 
letterheads, the spearheads of the Special Gifts 
Committee, the full-time planners of other 
people’s short-time bursts of energy and mas- 
ochism—and with increasing apathy by the 
rank-and-file. I was thinking, too, about the 
notion, put forward in a recent book by Ken- 
neth Boulding, that the most significant inven- 
tion of modern times is the invention of the 
full-time organizer. The organizer moves in 
with his trained energy and skill, reminds 
people of identities and of needs they had 
only barely felt before, and builds a job for 
himself or somebody else as executive secre- 
tary. The full-time organizer is the answer 
our society has given to the problems created by 
rapid social change. The situation might be 
put this way: where the organizer is, dis- 
organization was. 

The trouble with the full-time organizer, 
however, is that he is apt to want not only a 
full-time job for a short time, but a life-time 
career. This means that he has a stake in the 
dependency of those he organizes. In the recre- 
ation field, he may want to do more than make 
facilities available to people, through books, 
magazines, and other media as well as in per- 
son; he may want to establish a group of clients 
who cannot get along without him. I have 
watched this happening in the “field” of old 
age where, instead of trying to help young and 

* Talk given at Midwest Conference on ‘‘A Federal De- 
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middle-aged people prepare for old age by 
widening their leisure horizons, many spend 
much energy painfully organizing Golden Age 
clubs which turn the existing group of elderly 
people into the first wave of a permanent cli- 
entele. And we have all seen what has hap- 
pened to teaching when the teachers’ colleges 
and professional bodies forced those who en- 
tered it to make a career commitment, which 
has meant expulsion from teaching of those 
gifted amateurs for whom it could be a way- 
station on the road to something else, and has 
meant also that those who were in it for good 
were highly vulnerable to colleague pressures 
for conformity and not stirring up anything. 
It would be tragic if the still embryonic field 
of recreation should similarly become so profes- 
sionalized that, for instance, able sociology 
graduates could not take a hand in it for a time, 
and then go on to something else, as my col- 
league Everett Hughes worked for the Chicago 
Park District while a student and learned there- 
by some of the ways in which different ethnic 
and class groups in Chicago like to amuse them- 
selves, get married, and fight. Since recreation 
by its very nature depends on great adaptability, 
spontaneity and enthusiasm, the field needs par- 
ticularly to remain open at both ends, so that 
people can leave it and do something else, 
without feeling loss of all their ties, and can 
enter it either early or late in life without en- 
countering restrictive barriers. The full-time 
organizers in the field can perhaps question 
the wisdom of giving up all claim to amateur 
standing, and can come to think of themselves 
as a semi-permanent cadre, constantly bringing 
in short-term people. 


II 


The full-time organizer, however, not only 
solves the problems of others but is a problem 
for himself. In this he is simply human. He 
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wants to have people around who share his 
professionalization and the detachment this 
gives him, and with whom he can discuss his 
most intimate career concerns, share his “trade 
secrets,” and get the news and gossip of col- 
leagues. Since his clients constitute his major 
source of headaches, he can obviously not talk 
over his concerns with them; with them, he 
must maintain a front of piety, or permissive- 
ness, or omniscience, or whatever else is the 
going mode of impressing clients in that line of 
work. He may find an outlet with his wife, 
but she is not likely to understand fully a new 
business such as the one he is in, and he may in 
any case want to bring her his problems of 
play rather than his problems of work. Thus, 
the drive for professionalization among full- 
time organizers is in part a drive to regularize 
a colleague grouping, a drive to create a setting 
in which one is “understood.” 

But there is another sense in which the pro- 
fessional wants to be understood, in which what 
he really wants. is to be appreciated, to have 
recognition and status for what he does. It 
is not only that he wants to impress clients, but 
he wants to impress himself, to feel he belongs, 
has a place; that he really exists and is not a 
figment of his own fertile imagination. When 
we are very young, we are apt to be asked: 
“How old are you, little man?’ and when we 
get out of school, we are asked: “What do you 
do for a living?” We want in the second case, 
as in the first, to make a self-evident answer, 
so that if, for instance, we reply that we are “in 
group work,” we won't be asked, “Well, what 
the hell is that?” Recognition is, in fact, some- 
thing to which the full-time organizer has every 
reason to be preternaturally sensitive, since he 
has to make his way not within a traditional 
going concern but within the very area which 
is to employ him and give him scope. He needs 
recognition outside the community in which he 
works in order to strengthen his hand inside, 
and so he devotes part of his effort to organ- 
izing his colleagues, horizontally, as well as his 
clients, vertically. 

The question still remains, however, as to 
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who is to be admitted to, and who excluded 
from, the colleague group. How is one to 
draw the line between recreation as the “recrea- 
tionist’’ sees it and the many different “in- 
dustries” which contribute to the recreational 
side of life? Let me take, as an illustration, a 
traveling organizer of Columbia Concerts, or 
some similar service, who goes out to communi- 
ties and organizes their previously dormant 
musical interests so that they will support a 
winter series of six or eight concerts. This per- 
son is adding to the recreational facilities di- 
rectly and indirectly; for instance, many women 
will be led to spend their leisure as vocal volun- 
teer helpers to put the concerts over; and the 
concerts may themselves stimulate local musical 
enterprises. Such concerts typically involve as 
many family members as can be persuaded to 
go, and the music offered is geared to a set of 
compromises between the musical tastes and 
fancies of young and old. The concerts may 
stimulate record sales—and vice versa—and 
perhaps the owner of the record shop should 
be viewed as a recreationist. 

To take another example, the local movie 
theatre owner is certainly a recreationist, and if 
he is intelligent and public-spirited, he can play 
a not inconsiderable role in providing films for 
the family as a unit. With the ban on block- 
booking, he has come to have not inconsiderable 
power over the choice of individual films. I 
once knew a theatre manager in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, who regularly showed “art” and 
moderately highbrow films which he knew 
would lose $500 a run, because as he said he got 
tired of the usual stuff and figured he owed 
this to himself. Many of the films he got in 
this way provide a tight conversational web 
between parents and children, whereas other 
types of films either stratify the audience age- 
wise (and also, of course, in other respects) or 
bring the parents simply as bored guardians of 
the children or bring the children because the 
parents could not find a sitter. 

The theatre manager has another kind of 
power, in the voice the exhibitor has over the 
studios and the large distributing chains. He 
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is the grass root which Hollywood sucks, and 
his comments are taken very seriously. If he 
says that Katie Hepburn in a film on tennis is 
box-office poison, he is going to make it hard 
for directors to make Katie Hepburn films, or 
they will try to change Katie Hepburn’s style. 
And he in turn is vulnerable to local pressures. 
One theatre manager in Chicago told me that 
he was going to show no more Italian films 
because a local American Legion post had pro- 
tested that it was “un-American.” The recrea- 
tionist who has a vision of the total leisure 
culture of his area will want to try to make an 
ally of this exhibitor, and to support him against 
both his own worst impulses and those of the 
pressure groups around him. 

I am sure that a careful inventory would dis- 
cover that any number of recreationists exist 
who do not realize their membership in a larger 
fraternity. And I think there is a good deal to 
be gained by the non-commercial recreationists 
from bringing them in. I belong to one profes- 
sional group, the American Association for Pub- 
lic Opinion Research, whose meetings are worth 
attending because they bring together in one 
organization academic and governmental and 
business people concerned with opinion. To 
have market researchers and professors in the 
same outfit is stimulating to both, provided mu- 
tual defensiveness is not too great. The profes- 
sors get to be a little more worldly, the market 
research people a little more curious about long- 
run developments. It may be that the analogy 
does not hold, and that camp directors and play- 
ground supervisors would find too little in com- 
mon with the bowling-alley proprietor, the 
movie operator, the concert business manager, 
the bookseller, the sports promoters and pro’s. 

I recall in this connection the feeling many 
educational broadcasters seem to have towards 
commercial radio and TV. Instead of looking 
for allies there, and finding here and there a 
program which, though not piously billed as 
“educational,” actually stimulates the imagina- 
tion and liberates a round of good family talk, 
they see the commercial broadcaster as the 
enemy, a kind of Pied Piper of Hamelin using 
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lurid and illicit techniques to win over an audi- 
ence. Not recognizing in many cases the forms 
taken by their own commercialism under the 
disguise of an anti-commercial crusade, they 
draw an artificial line between private and pub- 
lic, with the result that they often patronize the 
art-forms involved, and see nothing more in a 
TV program than the overt “message” or the 
information conveyed. These are at least some 
cautionary themes which I would bear in mind 
before getting the profession of recreationist 
organized in such a way as to cut itself off from 
people who are not on a governmental or phi- 
lanthropic payroll, but whose potentialities for 
a creative view of their work should not be 
underestimated. 


III 


Now I want to turn to another set of mis- 
givings, which are based less on the problem of 
professional boundaries as such and more on the 
ambiguity of the relation between recreation and 
public supervision. The recreationist, when he 
looks at other people’s play, finds it hard to 
escape some of the biases the social worker is 
apt to have when he looks at other people’s 
budgets, or the housing official when he looks 
at other people’s accommodations. The latter, 
for example, when designing new housing or 
setting up standards for old tenements, is likely 
to give more space to cleanliness and less to 
cooking than a lower-class Italian or Polish 
family might choose if left to its own devices. 
He may without knowing it cramp the family’s 
recreation, traditionally stove-oriented, in favor 
of the bathroom. The social worker may feel 
it is extravagant for a slum family to buy a TV 
set on time, and fail to appreciate that the set 
is exactly the compensation for substandard 
housing the family can best appreciate—and in 
the case of Negroes or poorly dressed people, 
or the sick, an escape from being embarrassed 
in public amusement places. Likewise, the 
recreationist—especially if he comes out of a 
sports and camping background—may insist 
too much on getting families out to play in the 
open, and stress too little the solidarity a family 
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can gain simply by dining out. Any of you who 
have seen a whole family, in its Sunday best, 
fighting away at lobsters at a seafood place with 
a sawdust floor, will recognize what I mean; 
such feasts, and the similar feasts held at home, 
may be no less important as a family ritual than 
the more muscular activities organized by school 
and park people. 

At the same time, I believe that recreation 
people need to be very careful lest they place 
too much of a premium on families being to- 
gether as such. John Crosby remarked in a 
recent column about the TV program “Private 
Secretary”: ‘This is what is known as family 
entertainment, which I guess means it’s de- 
signed to bore the whole family rather than 
entertain one section of it.” We should not 
assume that keeping the family together for 
recreation is a good to be gained at the sacrifice 
of sharpness and vitality. However, there are, 
of course, ways it can be done that do not have 
this watering down effect. I think, for instance, 
of the Decca album of some years ago called 
“Saturday Night at Tom Benton's,” a pot- 
pourri of Tom, his wife, and son playing the 
harmonica, guitar, and flute respectively, to the 
accompaniment of a harpsichordist, folk sing- 
ers, and other stray instrumentalists. It is all 
the more entertaining and dramatic as a family 
experience because others are present, allowing 
each member of the family to see the other in 
new and inventive roles. And this includes the 
little daughter, Jessie, who, in Tom Benton's 
cover for the album, stands looking on at all the 
doings—a recreationist might not define her 
as an active participant, but she is surely taking 
it all in. 

In this connection, perhaps one main prob- 
lem of the recreationist, as of the teacher, is to 
see that children and parents are neither brought 
together nor pulled apart in their leisure be- 
havior by undue adult moralizing. If there is 
too much pious censorship of film-fare, some of 
the family are going to get their fancy fantasies 
somewhere else, perhaps surreptitiously. If the 
culture of the school and the culture of the 
street connect in no way with one another, the 
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children are likely to find the street unduly ex- 
citing and the school a fraud. Certainly, some 
dichotomy there will always be. The family 
never can, and never should, became a ‘“com- 
pany town,” controlling all aspects of its mem- 
bers’ lives and budgets. It is a question of de- 
gree, the degree to which adult and child worlds 
can communicate, communicate even hostility, 
in the dramatized forms of recreational activity. 
I am pretty sure that the movies made by the 
Stephen Basutow group, such as “Gerald Mc- 
Boing Boing,” have bridged parent-child hia- 
tuses in a way that neither party alone could 
have done, just as I have found films and novels 
that could tell my children things which I am 
glad I do not have to. 

Very likely, the best thing we can do for 
many families is to give its members vacations 
from each other, by introducing them to wider 
friendship constellations, or by helping them 
form what Nelson Foote terms “‘quasifamilies,” 
those groupings of elected uncles and grandpar- 
ents and cousins who are so characteristic of a 
mobile, urban society. There is a lot to be said 
for putting children fairly young into boarding 
school, or sending them to camp or on visits and 
trips, if for no other reason than that when 
they come home the reunion is both gay and 
intense; moreover, teen-agers can sometimes re- 
veal themselves by letter-writing as they cannot 
do orally. And by the same token, I am in- 
clined to think there is much to be said for 
periodic separation of sexes, in school and camp 
and later life; for here, too, reunions can be 
glamorous and more highly ritualized. I sus- 
pect that this goes against the grain of such a 
group as this, which prides itself on its in- 
formality and an easy familiarity between all 
sexes and all ages. But I am not convinced that 
good family life depends more on familiarity 
than it does on novelty and rhythm in relation- 
ships. 

On the whole, it is probably easier for the 
recreationist to deal with people in groups, 
whether family groups or peer-groups. They 
take up less room, and perhaps need fewer 
facilities. But these considerations of material 
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may be strengthened by the recreationist’s own 
bias in favor of groups as such. He is apt to 
think of himself as a group worker, a facilitator 
of group enterprises and skills: after all, he has 
chosen a profession that means “working with 
people.” In dealing with the many underor- 
ganized sectors of American life—the many iso- 
lated adults and deprived children—this profes- 
sional bias is useful, but it needs to be guarded 
against in those sectors of American life where 
individual activity is already under extreme 
pressure. We can perhaps remind ourselves 
how great this pressure is by asking whether 
such a poem as the following could be written 
today (at least without leading to a therapist's 
door!), and whether something very important 
in the valuation and protection of privacy is 
not now in danger. 


The “last man”—-so I’ve heard it said— 
Will find his situation frightful; 

With all the other people dead; 

But J should think ‘twould be delightful ; 
There’s nothing I'd enjoy 

Like being the last boy. 


That candy-store just up the street— 
I wouldn’t lose a single minute 

In choosing what I'd like to eat, 
And spending several hours in it; 
With nobody to say 

I mustn’t do that way. 


I'd go and visit all the shops, 

And fill my pockets—fill them, mainly, “ 
With little guns, and kites, and tops, 
And other things I’ve teased for vainly, 
And nobody would care, 

If nobody was there! 


I'd never go to bed—for then 

There'd be no horrid nurse to take me; 

I'd never go to school again: 

There wouldn’t be a soul to make me: 

There’s nothing I'd enjoy 

Like being the last boy. 
From Slate-and-Pencil People 
Verses by Emma A. Opper 
Frederick A. Stokes and Brother 
New York, 1885 


IV 
One moral of all this for me is that the 
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recreationist needs to think of himself, less as 
the vanguard of a movement for the better use 
of leisure—long-term developments in our 
economy and culture are taking care of that— 
and more as a facilitator and stimulator, en- 
couraging tie-ins with already existing activities. 
Thus, he may be living in Kansas City and dis- 
cover that a TV show in Chicago is creating in- 
terest in the art galleries, and he may want to 
persuade the TV station in Kansas City to use 
that show in cooperation with the Art Museum; 
a telephone and a letterhead may be all the 
equipment he needs. On the whole, I should 
think it a good rule of thumb that the smaller 
his personnel budget and capital budget the bet- 
ter, lest he get a vested interest in a passing 
phase of play and recreation—an area whose 
véry virtue lies in its fluidity. It may turn out 
that the housewives need instruction more in 
cooking than instruction in canasta, that the com- 
munity needs a tavern with tables for husband 
and wife groups more than it needs an adult 
education center, or a good supermarket more 
than a swimming pool. In fact, one of the most 
striking developments in family life in recent 
years appears to be the practice of husband and 
wife shopping together for groceries and staples, 
as one can see them of a Saturday morning, or 
of an evening in those shopping centers that 
have sparked and followed the new trend by 
staying open until nine or ten or even until 
midnight. Involved in this change are many 
things: the husband’s shortened hours, and 
lengthened pocketbook, which makes purchas- 
ing an exercise in prodigality rather than in con- 
sumer’s research; the self-service supermarket 
which does not demand good connections with 
the clerk to get waited on or with the butcher 
to get steak; ease in parking, which permits the 
family to come for the price of one; above all, 
perhaps, the modern middle class families’ re- 
arrangement of pleasures and duties which en- 
courage bringing the husband in on what used 
to be the wife’s private preserves. It would, 
I am inclined to think, be a muscle-bound recre- 
ationist who would think these evening or week- 
end shoppers were not engaged in recreation 
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because the facilities they patronized were not 
labeled as a resort or park or camping-ground. 


Vv 


I am not saying this, it should be clear, to 
urge the recreationist to follow majority vote, 
and if more dollars vote for a supermarket than 
a park, not to build or staff a park. There are 
many situations, many communities, where the 
majority can take care of itself, and where fa- 
cilities for the minority may be the significant 
area of influence for the recreationist. It is a 
form of commercialism for the public recrea- 
tionist, or librarian or broadcaster, to worry 
too much about how many people patronize his 
facility. I know that librarians, for instance, 
are often under pressure from their boards as 
well as from their own success-ethic, to turn the 
library into a kind of road-show, hauling cus- 
tomers in by public-relations stunts and cater- 
ing to the large mystery-reading public (who 
could just as well buy pocket-books) at the 
expense of the few active library-users in town 
who depend on the library for their emotional 
lifeblood. I remember talking to the chief 
librarian of a small Western city about this. 
Her board judged her effectiveness by a traffic- 
count of the number of people she could entice 
into her premises, while it seemed to her that 
it was a more important function to sustain the 
intellectual life of the few ranchers and pro- 
fessional people who depended on books for 
communication with the great world beyond. 
Of course, if there is money enough to go 
round, such choices do not have to be made, but 
for the time being, the budget will compel 
clarity in evaluating alternative facilities. And 
I suggest that we be not too frightened of the 
label of snobbery when we insist on providing 
leisure funds for those who want to do the rare 
and infrequent thing, whether that means taking 
out the book that is seldom used, or going to 
the camping spot accessible only to the young, 
spry, and moderately well-off. Indeed, so fast 
do American leisure habits change that what is 
rare today becomes a mass activity tomorrow, as 
we have seen happen in our generation with 
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horseback riding, tennis, boating, record-collect- 
ing, painting, and a host of other pursuits. 

The matter of budgets for leisure raises one 
final consideration. Such economists as Colin 
Clark have espoused the view that as an in- 
dustrial society moves into a platezu of high 
mechanization and high labor productivity, more 
and more of the workforce comes to be em- 
ployed in what he terms the “tertiary” indus- 
tries, the service trades, including those catering 
to leisure. These require, in comparison with 
manufacturing and transport, little capital plant 
but many workers. Think, for instance, of the 
beauty shop, both in terms of what it does for 
recreation, for the housewife who can escape 
from her children, telephones, bill-collectors, 
and sit under a dryer with her conscience ap- 
peased by the ads that make beauty a duty, 
and what it does for employment. Economists 
are now concerned with what may happen to the 
national income if and when military spending 
tapers off; they emphasize the vast increase in 
capital plant and the great rise in installment 
buying as indicating that private spending can- 
not easily take up the slack. Here is the point 
at which an Office of Recreation might come 
forward with plans for a great increase in recre- 
ational facilities and personnel, as a means of 
maintaining at once reasonably full employment 
and reasonably full family life. I am inclined 
to think, as I have already indicated, that these 
facilities and personnel should preferably be 
not public, but privately owned and publicly en- 
couraged ; although in a severe recession it may 
turn out that a “Play Progress Administration” 
rather than a WPA will be necessary to spend 
the money fast enough. Americans on the 
whole seem to me to be learning how to spend 
their new-found incomes with a commendable 
degree of enterprise and imagination. While 
some of us will remain as private tutors in effec- 
tive spending, I am inclined to think it makes 
sense for others to make their voices heard when 
decisions are being made as to how to spend the 
national surplus no longer on the common de- 
fense of life and liberty but on the common 
pursuit of happiness. 
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Making Normal People 


READ BAIN 
Department of Sociology, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


THE PROPER nurture of children is the hope 
of mankind; this nurturing process is largely 
unconscious, often it is based on tradition, con- 
vention, and ignorance. It reflects what we are. 
From this, it follows that we cannot do any- 
thing of great significance to the child, or for 
him. Whatever we do, for weal or woe, must 
be done with him. What we are will always 
speak more loudly to him than what we say. 
This is simple and obvious, but is frequently 
overlooked. It never has been better stated than 
by one Who said, “We are members, one of 
another.” To be members of one another means 
to communicate. If we cannot speak the child’s 
language, put ourselves in his place by sympa- 
thetic understanding, our attempts to communi- 
cate will be only meaningless and irritating 
noise. We must not talk ¢o or at children, but 
with them. Acting with them is still better. 
By a “normal” person, I mean one who 
thinks, feels, and acts according to what is 
expected and tolerated within his society. He 
loves, works, plays, and learns efficiently. He 
is both satisfied and stimulated by the life he 
lives. He has the habit of happiness and the 
habit of making and breaking habits effectively. 
He is neither unduly frightened by the future 
nor wedded to the past. He is a lusty liver at 
the moment and a rational planner for the 
morrow. He has no sense of sin but he profits 
by experience. He has a sturdy sense of humor 
which laughs with people, not at them. He 
knows his limitations and capacities and acts 
accordingly. He has a fairly accurate judg- 
ment of others and of what others think of 
him. He thinks life is good, on the whole, 
but that it can be improved. He trusts his own 
intelligence and that of others. He makes his 
goals and ideals consistent with his knowledge 
of what is possible, and he is open-minded about 
the “possible.” He respects himself because 
he respects others. He knows how to disagree 
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agreeably. He wants an opportunity to realize 
his utmost potentialities so long as it does not 
prevent others from doing the same. These 
are some of the traits of a normal person in our 
contemporary culture. 

In spite of great contradictions in our culture, 
the conflict and confusion of ideals and prac- 
tices, the lack of scientific knowledge, and the 
failure to apply what we know, the great ma- 
jority of our people are “normal” as I have 
defined the term. The remarkable thing is not 
the prevalence of social maladjustment but its 
relative infrequency. It is testimony to the 
fact that man is a very viable and adaptive 
animal. The tragic thing is that there are so 
many mild-to-severe cases of biopathic, psycho- 
pathic, and sociopathic behavior which are un- 
necessary in the light of present knowledge in 
all three fields. That we do not apply available 
biological and physical knowledge more widely 
is wholly due to the sociopathic structures in 
our culture. 

We are now beginning to realize how closely 
biological, psychological, and social factors are 
interrelated. One of the most revolutionary 
advances in medicine was the founding of the 
journal, Psychosomatic Medicine, in 1939. It 
means tnat ghosts, goblins, and metaphysical 
boogies are. being driven out of psychosocial 
phenomena as they were out of biophysical phe- 
nomena in the nineteenth century. It will be 
even more revolutionary when we realize that 
sociopathic conditions are causally related to all 
psychopathic interpersonal relations as well as 
to biological illness. That Negro life ex- 
pectancy is ten years less than that of whites 
is a sociopathic, not a biopathic fact. We are 
beginning to call stomach ulcers the American 
business man’s disease. Our whole economic 
system is in a serious sociopathic state. A boy's 
nervous breakdown may be due to the major 
sociopathy of war or to Momism, and the 
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Momism may be the direct result of Pop’s 
wrong vocational choice or his connubial in- 
eptness. 

Many mild, and even severe, psychopathic 
difficulties clear up without therapy and with 
no serious after-effects. The medical analogy is 
close. We do not call the doctor for minor 
bumps and scratches, A little elementary know!- 
edge of mental hygiene, perhaps analogous to 
our use of iodine and band-aids, is about all 
that is needed. In most cases, the normal so- 
cializing experiences will take care of the minor 
ills that personalities are heir to, We can trust 
the benign therapy of time. Experience is a 
good therapist. All too often unwise parents 
and teachers deal with some slight personality 
deficiency of a child in an exaggerated, trau- 
matic manner. A child’s lie, a natural question 
about sex, some infraction of the mores, is 
treated as if it were a major psychopathic symp- 
tom—not treated, but responded to with com- 
pulsive condemnation, with shaming, ridiculing, 
or punishing. It is like trying to cure a cut 
finger by cutting off the child’s hand. 

It is true that what layman think is rela- 
tively harmless may be very serious to the 
specialist. The parent sees a stomach-ache 
where the doctor sees appendicitis; the parent 
thinks the child is merely peculiar or wilful, 
but the psychiatrist sees serious psychopathic 
symptoms. The citizen thinks this is ‘‘just the 
way things are,” “it’s human nature,” or even 
that the conditions are desirable or necessary, 
whereas the social scientist sees war, delinquency, 
depression, or race riots in the making. The 
citizen seldom takes the social scientists’s diag- 
nosis as seriously as he does that of the doctor, 
psychiatrist, or engineer. As for the social 
scientist’s therapy, he will have none of it: 
“One man’s guess is as good as another's.” 
One reason for this is that it takes longer for 
the validity of the social scientist's diagnosis 
and therapy to be demonstrated than for the 
doctor’s. Most men’s memories are too short 
for the development of more than the most 
elementary social intelligence. However, as 
the social scientist’s knowledge becomes more 
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reliable and more widely disseminated, both 
his diagnosis and therapy are likely to receive 
more consideration. The grave danger is that 
when the community finally is ready to take 
the prescription, the atomic war, the serious 
population problem, the economic breakdown 
will be upon us. 

With this statement of the sociological con- 
ditions which affect the formation and malfor- 
mation of personality according to our concep- 
tion of normality, let us consider the develop- 
ment of personality from the year minus-one 
to plus-eighteen under the headings of Getting 
Born, Good Infancy, Preschool Learning, Ad- 
justing to Others, Leaving Home, and Attain- 
ing Adulthood. This covers the child’s life 
from conception to the end of high school. It 
is not my purpose to be idealistic or Utopian 
but to state what is possible within the frame- 
work of our culture and what actually is ap- 
proximated by most people. Most of us act 
in accordance with what is expected and toler- 
ated. Most people are normal. Our educa- 
tional program tries to do better what is already 
done passably. We take for granted the gen- 
eral validity of our ideals and goals and meth- 
ods, which are perhaps best symbolized by the 
words, “a democratic Christian society.” 

Getting Born. We assume the couple has 
done an adequate job of courtship, are mentally 
and physically healthy, and have made a mutu- 
ally satisfactory adjustment to married life. 
They have decided to have a child. ‘‘Decided” 
is an important word. It implies planned 
parenthood. The basic desire for a child exists, 
all else becomes secondary. Normal people are 
not greatly concerned about the sex of the 
child. They have the general feeling that one 
sex is as good as the other. Normal parenthood 
does not begin in wishful thinking and emo- 
tional fixation. Much research is needed on 
the question of getting children properly born. 

Good Infancy. The first right of the child 
is to be wanted, planned for, and properly 
born. The second is to be loved properly. This 
means proper feeding, sleeping, cuddling and 
handling by both parents, and, of course, proper 
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medical care. Babies should, of course, be 
treated as the people they soon will be; parents 
need to acquire early the habit of treating them 
so. A good tule is: Feed them, love them, and 
put them to bed. Take it easy, but be alert for 
things which may require knowledge or skill 
you do not have. : 

It is more or less arbitrary to say infancy ends 
at any given time, but between two and three 
years the infant becomes a little boy or girl. 
He should be talking fairly well, have a fairly 
satisfactory degree of coordination, be able to 
make his wants and dissatisfactions known. 
What is said under Preschool Learning applies 
equally well to the latter part of infancy. The 
degree of development attained at any given 
age varies considerably with different children, 
and with boys and girls. Girls mature more 
rapidly, biologically and socially, a point often 
ignored by parents and teachers. If boys enter 
the first grade at six, perhaps girls should do 
so at four. This might solve many later prob- 
lems at adolescence and beyond. Much tre- 
search is needed on these points. 

Preschool Learning. These years, roughly 
from two to six, are dangerous years. This is 
the period when many basic personality patterns 
ate laid down, when many mild-to-severe per- 
sonality difficulties have their origin and de- 
velopment. This is the time when parental 
and child fixations, irrational fears, sibling rival- 
ties, feelings of dominance and inferiority, food 
idiosyncrasies, insecurities, and unhealthy sex 
attitudes and practices are acquired. This is 
the time when foolish parents tell lies to their 
children, romp with them before meals and 
bedtime, indulging in violent oscillations 
between severity and sentimental over-indul- 
gence. This is the period when mother love is 
perverted into “smother love,” when paternal 
guidance swings drunkenly between anarchic 
gratification and tyrannical denial. This is 
when parents first begin to violate the funda- 
mental principle that children are also people, 
and hence have aright both to privacy and social 
interaction. The parents often want to show 
off the child and thus make the child into a 
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“show-off.” They expect things from him 
beyond his capacity and insult his intelligence 
because they think he doesn’t know anything. 
They cheat and lie in his presence and then 
whip him for cheating and lying. They do not 
discipline him at all, or they discipline him too 
excessively. Very often, they do both. The 
child is confused and made insecure. 

At this point, I should like to write a book, 
but must stop with a few general theses which 
I am prepared to defend. The Golden Rule for 
making normal people is never to tell a child a 
lie; never teach him anything he later will 
have to unlearn. This doesn’t mean you have 
to answer his question about where babies come 
from by an erudite lecture on the anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene of the reproductive 
system, but what you do tell him must be the 
truth. He should never be able to remember 
when he didn’t know the difference between 
men and women. His parents see him naked. 
He should see them naked. Nakedness is a 
good, clean, natural state and, like life, may be 
beautiful. In any case, it is a fact. Few people 
can remember when they learned that a nose 
is a nose or a rose is a rose. Children should 
not be able to remember when they first learned 
that a penis is a penis and a vulva is a vulva 
and that these organs are involved in the process 
of reproduction. Every child has a right to 
see and feel a child moving in a mother’s body, 
preferably that of his own mother, but since 
only children and last children cannot do this, 
relatives and friends must be used. 

Every child has a right to get dirty, but he 
also must learn to wash himself. He must be 
taught to respect the property of others, care 
for his own, dress himself, help his parents 
and siblings, and observe the folkways and 
mores of the community. By the age of four 
or five, he should begin to learn the value of 
money, and the distinction between privileges 
and duties, play and work. He should learn 
how to love and be loved by observing his 
parents expressing affection, and by being in- 
cluded in it. He should be included in plans 
for another baby and should be made to feel that 
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without his help, the job just cannot be well 
done—which is actually true. When the new 
baby comes, the others must receive extra and 
special attention. Sibling rivalry is one of the 
commonest evidences of poor parenting. The 
child should be prepared for school in a good 
kindergarten, if possible. If not, he should be 
prepared at home by giving him a positive 
orientation toward school. This should not 
involve trying to teach him to read or count 
or learn his letters. It should consist of proper 
language habits, good manners, association with 
other children of his own age of both sexes, 
and as much first-hand acquaintance with things 
as possible. Accuracy of speech, correct associ- 
ation of words and things, is very important. 

Adjusting to Others. When the child enters 
school, he begins to reap the rewards or suffer 
the ills which flow from his first six years of 
life. This is the period, from six to twelve 
or thirteen, when his more or less personalized 
concept of others is transformed into what 
G. H. Mead calls the concept of generalized 
others, that is, Ais father and mother, Sis 
brothers and sisters, the teacher, become gen- 
eralized into concepts of fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers. He begins to be conscious of social pat- 
terns, social prescriptions and proscriptions, to 
see himself as others see him, to enter imagi- 
natively into the roles of other generalized 
social functionaries. 

He learns how to run with the pack and to 
go adventuring. Some have called the boy of 
seven to ten or eleven “the young savage,” but 
most of this is due to the fact that the world 
of childhood is to a considerable degree an 
underworld, a world adults do not understand. 
In learning to adjust to others the child fre- 
quently has more hindrance than help from 
adults. The policeman becomes generalized 
in his mind, and perhaps the teacher also, as 
an alien and enemy, because he has heard deroga- 
tory remarks about them from his own parents 
or other adults, and because the teacher and 
the policeman too often act as if the child is 
their natural enemy. The boy, and to a lesser 
degree the girl, joins with his fellows to war 
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against adults. He is a hero-worshipper, and 
often finds other heroes than his father or 
older brothers. He soon finds that his father 
is not the strongest, smartest, and greatest man 
in the world. 

If the home has done a good job, which 
means it has not inculcated habits which are 
contradictory to the expected and demanded 
behavior in the outside world, the growing boy 
adjusts to others and to social patterns easily 
and adequately. He doesn’t have to learn “the 
hard way” that his father is not infallible and 
that the policeman and the teacher are really 
his friends. He knows what to expect and is 
helped by his parents to understand and prop- 
erly evaluate the new social realities with which 
he has to come to terms. 

At some time during this period, many par- 
ents begin to worry about sex education, only 
to find the child has heard “‘all about sex,” 
frequently from dubious sources in garbled and 
vulgar versions. The parent realizes with some 
shock and self-reproach that he has taught too 
little, too late. Sex education from six to 
twelve isn’t worth much unless it has been 
preceded by the sort of education or casual but 
correct information suggested for the years be- 
fore six. If this has been done, when the 
child reaches the preadolescent years the infor- 
mation about menstruation and puberty has 
much more meaning and enables the child to 
enter upon these new experiences and new 
social relations without mental and emotional 
disturbance. 

Leaving Home. This is the period of psycho- 
social weaning, when the child learns to stand 
on his own feet and live his own life. If the 
parents have done a good job up to now, they 
do not need to worry; if they have bungled it, 
they probably will worry a lot but it won’t do 
much good. The shock-headed boy begins to 
comb his hair and look at his whiskers and 
also at girls. The tom-boy girl begins to steal 
her mother’s lipstick, look at her hose and her 
figure and boys. She wants a permanent wave 
and will go on a rigid diet if you don’t watch 
out. She thinks seriously of going into the 
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movies and begins to plan her career. She gets 
crushes on girls and teachers and boys. She 
gets in love with love. The boys stumble and 
mumble and have mysterious errands of great 
importance. Parents are old fogies and teachers 
are “old lady So-and-So.” People twenty-five, 
or even twenty, are very ancient. 

This is a wonderful period of life. It is a 
re-creation. It is also the acid test for the good 
parent. He will never let the words “puppy 
love” fall from his lips. He will never laugh 
at any of the strange goings-on of this most 
lovable and creative age. He will help the 
child to escape from the home into the larger 
and freer life of young manhood and woman- 
hood. He will put more trust and responsibility 
on the child. At thirteen, we abolished in our 
home the always dubious allowance system. We 
took the child to the banker and had her give 
him her signature and he gave her full authority 
to write checks on the family account. A little 
later, we helped her win the affections of the 
reluctant football hero upon whom she had set 
her heart. We helped her plan slumber parties 
and encouraged her to stay out all night and 
make a trip with a friend to New York with 
money they had earned during a year of plan- 
ning for the great trip. We helped her to join 
the church and saw to it that the minister re- 
spected the serious theological scruples she had. 

In short, adolescent rebellion is not an in- 
evitable accompaniment of adolescence. \ Leav- 
ing home, growing up, is a necessary part of 
attaining adulthood which wise parents will aid 
and guide. It is the only way they can keep the 
home intact. It is a paradox, but the only way 
you can keep your child is to let him go free, 
to help him to become an adult. Adolescent 
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rebellion is not a mysterious disease of adoles- 
cence; it is a disease of parents and has its 
beginning in the fwst six years of life. 

During this period of rapid development the 
child should have some serious vocational 
guidance, which should continue through the 
high school years, and into college if the young 
man or woman has not yet found out what he 
wants to do. This is properly prepared for by 
teaching the child to work, from the age of two 
on up. Teach him the dignity of labor, the 
value of a dollar. We ruin many children by 
too much play. Our schools are sociopathic 
in their emphasis on play and extracurricular 
activities. Nothing in the school program 
should be extracurricular. The school should 
never be “preparation for life,” nor should any 
of the guidance of the growing child. School 
is life; two-year-old activity és life, not prepara- 
tion for it. The only life we live is the life of 
the moment. The moment is the only eternity 
we shall know. 

Attaining Adulthood. When the person is 
through high school, he should be a self- 
directing, self-respecting adult, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially mature. Boys should be 
ready for marriage by the time they are twenty 
or twenty-two. Girls should be ready for mar- 
riage shortly after nineteen or twenty. 

In positive terms, then, good parents are 
thoroughly committed to the idea that the pri- 
mary business of parents is to make their chil- 
dren as completely independent of the parents 
as possible, at as early an age as possible. Par- 
ents who accept this Golden Rule will produce 
normal people. They will help construct a 
good society without which normal people can- 
not exist. 
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Relationships of Older Parents with Their Children 


RUTH ALBRECHT 
Auburn Research Foundation, Auburn, Alabama 


THE RELATIONSHIP between elderly par- 
ents and the second generation is to a great 
extent the result of what McGuire calls “. . . 
the unique affect-laden dynamics between chil- 
dren and parents, and the value standards which 
are passed along in families in different life 
styles.” Our culture assumes that there is pa- 
rental guidance until children are adult, ready 
for work, marry, or have gained independence. 
Usually this separation takes place in early adult- 
hood. As the authority of parents lessens or is 
no longer required, respect can develop between 
generation members as individuals. Personality 
characteristics may then become more important 
for each generation concerned. 

To some extent it is possible to gauge the 
mutual response between elderly parents and 
their children by their mode of life, by the way 
they share their responsibilities, and by the feel- 
ing of satisfaction expressed by either genera- 
tion. This study approaches the problem with 
three purposes: (1) to examine the nature of 
the interacting roles between older parents and 
their children, (2) to note some of the condi- 
tions involved in the independence or depend- 
ence of either generation, and (3) to evaluate 
these roles by social distribution patterns. 

This study? was made in a midwestern town 
selected as typical of other communities of its 
size. In the population of 7000 about 10 per- 
cent were over the age of 65 years. A repre- 
sentative sample of these older people was in- 
terviewed intensively and additional data were 
obtained from children, family members and 
other reliable sources. A scale devised to regis- 
ter the roles of elderly parents was used to 
gauge these role patterns in relation to those of 

1 McGuire, C., ‘Family and Age-Mates in Personality 
Formation,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 1953, 15, 17-23. 

3 The study is part of a larger one made by the Committee 
on Human Development, The University of Chicago. 

8 For a more complete description of the sampling process 


see R. J. Havighurst and R, Albrecht, Older People, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1953. 
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their children. Three competent judges evalu- 
ated the recorded interviews and other data and 
established the role position for each subject. 

In the sample only 78 out of 100 people over 
65 years of age are parents of living children. 
A few former parents outlived their children 
and are not counted here since they could not 
qualify in the study of interacting roles outlined 
in Table 1. This table shows that 85 percent 
of the parents have a variety of roles associated 
with independence or responsibility, and 15 per- 
cent show dependence, distance or neglect. 

Independent parents have achieved the final 
stage of child-rearing responsibility: allowing 
the children to become independent adults. 
They are still maintaining close social and affec- 
tional ties but without dominating or being 
dominated by members of the second genera- 
tion. The people rating 9 and 8 are in this 
group, a total of 71 percent of the elderly par- 
ents. Those who rate 9 definitely maintain a 
separate household, while those who rate 8 may 
live next door or even in the same household 
with the children but both generations are inde- 
pendent. For example, Mr. and Mrs. Romani 
who rate 8 own the cottage in which they live, 
receive an OASI* check every month and say: 

“One of our sons is going to school in New 
York. He was in the war and now gets money 
to go to college and his wife goes too. They 
write to us all the time. The other son is mar- 
ried and lives next door. Both of them work 
and we take care of their garden some and get 
vegetables they grow. We have chickens and 
share the eggs with them. They take us for 
tides and wherever we want to go... we al- 
ways try to help each other . . . but they have 
their own friends and we do just as we want to 
. .. out friends are mainly those from the old 
country.” 

Remarried parents tend to be independent. 


Old Age and Survivor's Insurance. 
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Dependence and Neglect 

















Independence 
Scale Per | Scale Per 
value No. cent | value No. cent 
g. Parents and children are mutually in- 4- Parents share child's home but are 
dependent but maintain a close social somewhat burdensome I I 
and affectional relationship ar 9 
8. Parents and children are considered 3. Parents live alone but children come 
as independent adults but may share in regularly to give care 4 5 
home or advice with each other 34 44 
7. Parents are responsible for children 2. Children are distant and seldom see 
full or part time I I parents 6 8 
6. Parents have some responsibility for 1. Parents have no interest in the chil- 
children 4 5 dren I I 
5. Parents share home of children and o. Parents are completely neglected by 
are a help to them 6 8 the children ° ° 
Totals 66 «85% 12 15% 
Three parents (representing 3 couples) remar- are also realistic and treat them as adults. They 


ried after the children became adults and moved 
from a dependent to an independent relation- 
ship as far as the second generation is con- 
cerned. But this takes courage and is hard for 
older people. In the first place, marriage in 
later years frequently draws snickers from 
younger people, and a note of censure may be 
evident in the attitude of their peers. In addi- 
tion, the second generation may raise strenuous 
objections. This was true in the case of a 
woman who had been widowed for 15 years 
and spent these years as a semi-dependent in 
her son’s household. She grew tired Of the 
noise and bustle and moved into her own apart- 
ment. Within a short time she was married to 
a widower who had also been living with his 
children. In both families the members of the 
second generation protested loudly and con- 
sidered the parents senile for marrying when 
both were well over 60 years old. But the 
newlyweds settled down in their own cozy apatt- 
ment and have had 12 happy years together. 
The children on each side accept them as a 
couple and take turns in providing rides and 
sharing vacation trips with them. 

Independent parents seem to have certain 
characteristics in common: they are proud of 
their children, brag about them to strangers, but 
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can accept or give favors and suggestions with- 
out feeling threatened. A basic security in lov- 
ing and feeling loved removes any threat of 
authority or dominance of either generation. 
In fact, they enjoy working and playing with 
members of the second generation, actually like 
them as people, and maintain interests and a 
mode of life that keep some common bonds. 
But they also have interests outside of the 
family that help maintain their own self-hood. 
In addition, they accept the in-laws as members 
of the family and are not threatened by sharing 
or by extending parental warmth to include the 
spouse of the son or daughter. 

Responsible parents who are over 65 years of 
age may be prolonging the duties of parent- 
hood. We find 14 percent of them with various 
degrees of responsibility for the second genera- 
tion. In one case the parents adopted a young 
son when their own children were almost 
grown. In another instance the father married 
a much younger woman late in life and their 
daughter is still in college. The others are 
mothers, usually of large families, who manage 
the household and have one or two unmarried 
children in the home. In general this is the 
pattern for ethnic parents, but this group in- 
cluded one shy widow who never adjusted to 
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the move from the rural area where she grew 
up. Prolonged parental responsibility is also 
found when members of the next generation are 
entering a profession or job requiring long years 
of training, when they are starting their own 
business, returned from the armed forces and 
have to find themselves, or prolong parental 
guidance for other reasons. 

Dependent parents ate classified so because 
they need economic aid, physical care, or social 
attention from the second generation. Six per- 
cent of the parents come in this category and in- 
clude couples touched by illness and men and 
women who are widowed. They may live with 
the children or in a separate domicile. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Jones, 84, lives alone in an eight- 
room house since her youngest son was taken 
to the hospital. He will be gone for a year or 
two but she refuses to leave her home, or have 
someone move in, even though she is so crip- 
pled that she is barely able to be up and about. 
Her children prepare and bring in all of her 
meals, keep the house clean, look after the 
furnace and see to all of her needs. She is rely- 
ing more and more on the children and is 
gradually losing touch with the outside world. 

Lone or distant parents are so called because 
they are widowed fathers and mothers who sel- 
dom or never see the children. Most of the 9 
percent in this group are in homes for the 
aged, up and about, but in ill health. In one 
instance a widow preferred to remain under the 
motherly care of an older sister rather than live 
with her children. Business transfers have now 
located her daughters fa: away but she feels 
close to them, enjoys their infrequent visits, and 
takes pride in keeping up with the growth of 
the grandchildren via pictures. She does not 
even want them to send her money, since her 
needs are few. A widower moved to a home 
for the aged when his wife and main letter- 
writer died. He says his children want him to 
come and live with them but he prefers to be 
near his old friends. The children make the 
effort to keep the relationship alive but he does 
little to help. But there is also the parent who 
is bitter about lack of filial care: “I had nine 
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children and they won’t have anything to do 
with me now that I’m old. I married their 
mother when I was 54 years old and she was a 
widow with all of these children. I supported 
them and now they won't do anything for me 
since their mother died.” Another man con- 
siders himself a father even though he gave his 
son to a brother-in-law 40 years ago when his 
wife died. After that he moved around the 
country and finally lost complete track of the 
son and the family that adopted him. 

The scientist who is objective in the analysis 
of relationships between elderly parents and 
their children sees in this factual analysis of 
situations a real challenge to probe deeper. 
However, even at this level certain propositions 
can be stated and evaluated. The role-scale in 
Table 1 shows specific numerical values for the 
reported interaction patterns of the subjects. 
When they were grouped by sex, age, marital 
status, and social class distributions, mean score 
values were examined for significance by use of 
Fisher's test and interpreted for their practical 
values. The statements that follow are fairly 
popular conceptions of change brought on by 
the advancing years. 

1. “The older the parent, the more depend- 
ent he becomes.” This proposition is not en- 
tirely true. While mean scores® indicate that 
people aged 65 to 69 rank somewhat higher 
or are more independent than are people over 
80 years, the difference is not statistically sig- 
nificant. There are enough low scoring or de- 
pendent individuals in the younger age group, 
and enough independent people in the older 
group to keep the averages similar. 

2. “Widowed parents become dependent.” 
This proposition is true of widowed men much 
more than of widowed women. Married men 
rate much higher in the role scale than do 
widowers, a difference significant at the .001 
level, while women in these marital-status 
groups show mean differences significant at only 


5R. A. Fisher. Statistical Methods for Research Workers. 
7th ed. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1938. 

* Mean groupings may be found in R. Albrecht, Social 
Roles of Old People. Ph.D. dissertation, The University of 
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the .05 level. Marriage, or having the com- 
panionship of the spouse, seems to help parents 
and their children maintain mutual independ- 
ence. Widowed men tend to lose track of the 
children much more than do the widows. 

3. “Aged parents of all social classes are apt 
to become dependent on their children.” This 
proposition is not generally true. Men are 
more apt than women to allow their children tv 
become independent and to maintain their own 
independence when they are old. There is no 
significant difference in the ratings among men 
of the different social classes. In a comparison 
of mean ratings of women, analysis shows that 
women of the lower middle class rate higher 
and the difference between their scores and 
those of the upper lower group is significant at 
the .02 level. The upper lower group made up 
to a great extent of ethnic women, tends to keep 
the children dependent longer or become de- 
pendent on them in later years. 


Conclusion: This report concentrates on inter- 
generation closeness or separation mainly from 
the viewpoint of the parent group. The age 
range for the second generation with living 
parents is from 16 to 73 years. In fact, two 
percent of the over-65 year old parents still 
have one of their own parents living and this 
percentage will probably increase as more 
people reach advanced years. It was possible 
to outline some of the characteristics of inde- 
pendent parents. Much more attention must 
be given the normal adults who manage to 
break parental ties without leaving too many 
ragged edges of hard feelings. About three out 
of every 10 of our subjects evidence dependency 
on the part of either generation or a separation 
that may or may not be wholesome. This study 
opens the way for many questions that should 
be investigated if we are to understand the 
forces involved in happy family living and 
intergeneration understanding. 
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Family Plans for Later Years 


WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 
Professor of Family Relationships, The Pennsylvania State College 


IN RESEARCH on the family or on family 
relationships considerably more attention has 
been given to the years of courtship, engage- 
ment, early marriage and parenthood than to 
the later stages in the family cycle. 

This study was planned to explore some of 
the problems and processes in urban families 
as related to providing for later maturity and 
old age. Some of the questions considered 
were: 1. To what exent are families planning 
for the last stage in the family cycle? 2. What 
types of plans are being made? What are the 
current attitudes and opinions of family mem- 
bers toward local or other governmental pro- 
visions for older persons? 3. What experiences 
have married couples had in living with or sup- 
porting a parent or parents? 

Data were obtained during the summer and 
fall of 1949 and 1950 in two Pennsylvania 
cities, one with a population (1950) of 
109,062 another with a population (1950) of 
76,844, The first is supported by a variety of 
industries and contains several ethnic groups. 
The second was chosen because it is a one-in- 
dustry community, approximately 80 percent of 
its employment being on the railroad or in 
allied trades. Interviews were obtained by col- 
lege graduates, using a pre-tested schedule. 
Households to be interviewed were chosen on 
an area-sampling basis. 


THE SAMPLE 


Incomes in 1949 as reported for the 490 
families ranged from less than $500 to over 
$10,000 with 56 percent of the families report- 
ing incomes between $2,000 and $4,000. In 
43 percent of the families the husband had had 
one or more years of high school and in 40 per- 
cent of the families he had had five to eight 


1 For a description of this method see: Hansen, Morris and 
Hauser, Philip; ‘‘Area Sampling—Some Principles of Sample 
Design,’’ Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1945: 183-193, 
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years of schooling. Corresponding figures for 
the wives were 47 percent and 37 percent re- 
spectively. About eight out of ten of both hus- 
bands and wives were born in Pennsylvania, 
only one in ten was foreign born. Ninety-eight 
percent of the families were white, two percent 
Negro. All stages in the family life cycle were 
represented in the study. 


ATTITUDES ABOUT AGING AND RETIREMENT 


Several questions were asked relative to atti- 
tudes and opinions about the later years of life. 
Replies to the question, ‘‘What bothers people 
most about old age?” reflect commonly-held 
assumptions. Distribution of responses is 
shown in Table 1. Retirees in the study who 
had experienced the last stage in the family life 
cycle gave the same replies. 

That the older person today must look to 
others for assistance was reflected in replies 
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Replies (N= 447) 

Per cent of 

Respondents 
Lack of financial security 43 
Never thought about it 17 
Health (loss of ability II 
Who eee ante ha 8 
Being a er or dependent 6 
Nothing to look forward to 6 
Worry about where they will live 4 
Worry about being alone, not being wanted 3 
Worry about what young people do 2 





to the question, “In your opinion whose respon- 
sibility is it to help older people?’ Seventy- 
one percent said that it was the responsibility 
of their families, either wholly or in part. 
Sixty-one percent said that the government 
should help and only 33 percent thought that 
older persons should help themselves.? 
Informants were also much more ready to 


2 Percentages total more than 100 because some respond- 
ents indicated that help was needed from more than one 
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suggest what the government should do than 
what either individuals or families might do. 
To save as they go along and to care for them- 
selves if they can were listed as ways in which 
individuals could help. Families, it was most 
frequently suggested, should give money, cloth- 
ing, or housing; assume all responsibilities if 
possible; or should help as they can. 

Forty-three persons thought that care for the 
aged is the children’s responsibility. Most fre- 
quently mentioned as what governmental agen- 
cies should do to help was to increase allotments 
in old age assistance or social security programs. 
The wish was sometimes expressed that rules 
be relaxed or clarified. 

Each of the cities included in the study was 
in a county which had for many years main- 
tained a public home for the aged. Attitudes 
toward these homes were generally unfavorable. 
Fewer than one in five of the informants 
claimed that they would not mind living there 
and only one in ten that they would not mind 
having their parents live there. Reasons which 
they gave for this attitude are listed in Table 2. 

Only nine persons expressed the opposite 
point of view, that their parents would like 
being in a home because of the age group. Two 
out of three of the informants had never visited 
a county home and their ideas about who lives 
there reflected this fact. In general it was 
thought that poor people or people whose rela- 
tives won't care for them or infirm people or 
insane of improvident persons were in the 
county homes. Thirty percent thought that they 
were persons who had no other choice. 

Opinions about church or private homes for 
the aged were more favorable than those about 
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county homes. Forty-six percent of those 
replying mentioned church, private or lodge 
homes which they considered good. 


LIVING WITH RELATIVES 


Three-fourths of the 490 couples had had 
some experience in living with their parents 
after marriage or, if older, living in the same 
house with one or more married children. 
Whether or not a person had had such experi- 
ence made little difference in what he thought 
about older persons living with relatives. Such 
a plan was favored slightly more by those with 
experience than by those who had not tried it. 
Fourteen percent said that it was a good idea, 
50 percent that it would work sometimes, and 
35 percent that it was ‘‘no good.” 

‘Size of house apparently was not a factor 
in whether or not these families had doubled 
up. Large houses were crowded and small 
houses were only more crowded. 

The same distribution of replies was obtained 
by asking, “Do you plan to live with your 
children eventually?” Of the 404 who replied, 
15 percent said “yes,” 85 percent said “no.” 
Among those who had had such experience 
since their marriage a slightly higher percent 
were planning to live with their own children 
eventually (17 percent) than among those who 
had never lived with relatives (11 percent). 
Circumstances under which they said that they 
would consider living with their children are 
listed in Table 3. 

The 370 families who were living or had 
lived in the same house with parents, in-laws 
or married children reported various types of 
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Parents Livinc tn A County Home Cheeniamestes Per Cent 

Reason Per Cent Only if necessary 40 

Under no circumstances 30 

Duty to care for them myself 48 Only in case of disability 8 
They would their own home 16 Only if they wanted/needed me 7 
Treatment and conditions in homes 12 If there were no other place to go 5 
Only as a last resort 11 Prefer them to live with me 4 
Repulsive to think of them there 6 If unable to work (when I retire) 3 
Social Ye re 4 Only if I could help 2 
Would hurt parents by putting them there 3 If we get along O.K. I 
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Replies Per Cent 

Companionship: 37 

Being near relatives 

The grandchildren 

Relatives gave sympathy ‘ 

1 

Being able to help 14 
It meant a place to live 14 
Relatives did baby sitting 8 
Relatives helped us 6 
Economy (less expensive) 5 





financial arrangements. The following replies 
represent the ways in which they made things 
work: paid board; did housework; shared ex- 
penses; contributed nothing; paid room and 
board; paid room or rent; paid all the upkeep; 
and willed money to child. 

What people like most about living with 
parents or married children are indicated in 
Table 4. 

On the negative side, 31 percent of the 306 
who replied claimed that nothing had bothered 
them about doubling up. Other replies were 
as follows: too crowded, no privacy, independ- 
ence; our ways are different; differences in 
handling children; interference or wanting to 
interfere; interrupting married life; they got on 
my nerves; feeling like an “imposition,” or “‘in 
the way’; caring for an invalid, added work 
required ; and the parent being crabby and old. 


LOOKING TowARD RETIREMENT 


One of the central purposes of this study was 
to determine the extent and type of planning 
for retirement among families. Of 488 persons 
who replied, 54 percent claimed that neither 
they nor their families had done any planning 
for old age or retirement. When replies to 
questions concerning specific types of plans are 
analyzed, however, this percentage appears 
spurious. For example, 56 percent of the same 
respondents said that they had planned where 
they want to live after they retire. For three- 
fourths of them this was in their present home. 
For 16 percent it was to be the suburbs or a 
farm and seven percent expected to retire in 
another city. 
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Per Cent 
Family Number , . 
Income Reporting With Without 

$1,000- 57 32 68 
$1,000- 1,999 83 42 58 
$2,000- 2,999 148 39 61 
$3,000- 3,999 128 55 45 
$4,000- 5,999 49 55 45 
,000- and over II 82 18 
Total 476 45 55 





These families seemed to think of planning 
in specific rather than in general ways. Also, 
they thought of planning for their later years 
largely in economic terms; and certain economic 
factors, as might be expected, apparently are 
related to whether or not any plans have been 
made. 

In all income brackets below $3,000 there 
were more families without plans than with 
plans for retirement. Conversely among fam- 
ilies with incomes of $3,000 or more, higher 
percentages reported plans for retirement. 
Table 5 indicates this relationship. 

Occupation of the husbands in a similar way 
influenced planning for retirement. About ninc 
out of ten families of professional or semi- 
professional workers reported that plans had 
been made. Next in rank were proprietors, 
managers and officials with four out of five 
reporting plans. At the bottom of the list were 
domestic workers, only one-fourth of whom had 
any plans, and unskilled workers with one-third 
reporting plans. These variations probably re- 
flect the disparate opportunities to participate 
in retirement systems. 

Whether or not plans had been made for re- 
tirement was analyzed in terms of the various 
stages in the family life cycle. As Table 6 
indicates, few families in the beginning stages 
had plans for their later years, but as families 
expanded planning became more evident. 

The same relationship was discovered when 
planning was studied in relation to ages of 
husbands and wives. In general, the younger 
the couple, the less planning reported except 
that among those 60 and older the division was 
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Taste 6. Recationsnip Between THE Famiry Lire Cycie 
AND PLANs FoR RETIREMENT 











Per Cent 
Stages in Family Cycle No. With With 
Plans Plans 
Childless couple less than 35 
years of age 13 15 85 
Couple with all children un- 
der 6 years 60 42 58 
Couple with children 6-12 or 
under _ 70 46 54 
Couple with children 13-17 
or under 76 47 53 
All adult: parent or parents 
and all children 18 andover 165 49 51 
Childless couple 35 years of 
age or over 50 62 38 





about 50-50 between those who had planned 
and those who had not. The higher the edu- 
cational level of the wives and husbands the 
greater the incidence of planning for retirement. 
In the families where husbands had grade school 
education 44 percent had done some planning. 
The same percentage held for husbands with 
high school education. Where one or more 
years of college were completed three out of 
four of the families had planned for retirement. 
Education of wives appeared to be even more 
clearly related to incidence of planning. At 
each educational level reported for wives the 
percentage of families who had done some plan- 
ning were: 1-8 years, 37 percent; 9-12 years, 
48 percent; 13-16 years, 79 percent; 17 years or 
more, 100 percent. went 

Insurance represents another form of plan- 
ning for retirement. One-half of the 490 fam- 
ilies reported life insurance of some type. In 
addition to this, 72 percent of the husbands and 
62 percent of the wives reported hospitalization 
or accident insurance. This varied directly with 
the income of the families reporting. Of the 
275 families where the husbands were covered 
by this type of insurance, 56 percent reported 
that it would continue after retirement, 10 per- 
cent that it would not and 34 percent did not 
know. In the 255 families where the wives had 
such insurance, approximately the same state- 
ment was true. 

One of the critical family problems associated 
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with aging is disability or chronic illness of a 
husband or wife. About half of the respond- 
ents did not know what they would do if the 
wife were disabled. Other replies frequently 
given were: look to other family members for 
help, hire a housekeeper, or live on insurance. 
Twenty-one percent of 389 respondents did not 
know what they would do if the husband were 
disabled. About a third thought they would 
get a job, others that they would live on in- 
surance, bonds or charity. Seventy-one percent 
of the wives had worked outside of the home, 
21 percent only before marriage. Sixty-nine 
percent of those who had worked thought that 
they could obtain similar employment now. 
With reference to the age at which the hus- 
bands planned to retire, about one-third of these 
claimed that the husbands in their families did 
not plan to do so; 37 percent mentioned some 
time between the sixty-fifth and seventieth 
birthdays, reflecting the popular compulsory re- 
tirement age. There was a scattered range of 
estimates in response to the question of how 
much money a person should need for retire- 
ment. Four percent thought that less than $50 
monthly would be sufficient, 10 percent con- 
sidered $175 or more essential. Most fre- 
quently quoted were figures between $100 and 
$124 monthly. Such differences in estimates 
tended to reflect variations in family income. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


A number of questions were included in the 
schedules relative to family relationships as far 
as older persons were involved. Reported 
earlier was the fact that in most of these fam- 
ilies parents are not planning to spend their 
later years with their children. In the first 
community, informants were asked what te- 
sponsibilities children should take for their 
parents after retirement. Following are the 
most frequently cited responses: see that they 
are provided for; care or help care for them; 
give them love, respect, kindness; or parents 
should look out for themselves. 

An effort was made by a series of questions 
to determine the relative intensity and extensity 
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of contacts with parents of wives and those of 
husbands. Approximately 40 percent of the 
couples lived near or with the parents of the 
husbands and about the same percentage near 
or with the wives’ parents. There were some 
indications of more contacts between these 
couples and the wives’ parents than between the 
couples and the husbands’ parents. Forty-two 
percent of the informants claimed that they or 
their spouse had never written to the husbands’ 
parents during the preceding year, whereas 35 
percent of them said this of the wives’ parents. 

In such experiences of these families as giving 
or receiving advice the same trend is indicated 
by the data. Likewise, more of the couples 
reported assisting the parents of the wives than 
reported assisting parents of the husbands. 
Most frequently mentioned as ways in which 
parents were helped were: financially, furnishing 
a place to live, helping to care for them and 
doing housework. The same relationship held 
in replies to questions about receiving help from 
parents. ' 


THE RETIREES 


Among the 490 families in the study were 
49 in which the husband had retired. Because 
the number was so limited only a few summary 
statements will be made about these families. 
Eighty-six percent of them had been retired less 
than 10 years and the remainder ten years or 
more. When asked about their biggest prob- 
lems since retirement, they mentioned health 
and what to do with themselves. Only three of 
the men said that they had no problems. Over 
half of the retirees expressed some degree of 
satisfaction with the way their retirement had 
worked out; 44 percent were dissatisfied. 
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Only 42 percent said that they had planned 
for retirement. The plans which these 24 men 
mentioned most often as working pretty well 
were: financial, having time together to do what 
they like, and pension plans. About the same 
number felt that financial plans had not worked 
out and five mentioned that their health had 
failed too soon. If they could have changed 
things they would have liked more income, 
better health, and a chance to keep on working. 
Two wished that they had quit earlier, but eight 
replied that “it couldn’t be better.” 


SUMMARY 


This survey of 490 urban Pennsylvania fam- 
ilies places a number of the problems of aging 
in the family setting. About three-fourths of 
the respondents had had some experience in 
“doubling up.” Most had made no specific 
plans for retirement, but for those who were 
planning, paramount was owning or buying 
their own homes. Little attention was being 
paid to what might happen if a crisis in the 
form of disability or loss of savings struck. 

There was more readiness to see the need of 
family and governmental aids for aging than 
what individuals might do for themselves. 
Most of the informants wanted neither county 
homes nor children’s homes for their residences 
as they grew older. 

The data suggest that these couples maintain 
closer relationships with the parents of wives 
than with the parents of husbands. This was 
true in terms of giving and receiving advice or 
assistance or in correspondence. The 49 re- 
spondents who had retired found problems 
related to health, finances, and meaningful 
activity. 
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Factors of Personality and Experience Which 
Differentiate Single from Married Women 


RICHARD H. KLEMER 
Department of Sociology and Economics, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 


ALTHOUGH A GREAT DEAL of specula- 
tive writing has been done concerning the 
causes of singleness among women in the pres- 
ent day United States, there has been almost no 
attempt to use quantitative measuring techniques 
to see which personality characteristics, family 
life experiences, social behavior patterns, and 
circumstance factors differentiate a group of 
single women from a group of married women. 
Acting on the premise that such a differentia- 
tion should precede further scientific inquiry 
into the etiology of singleness among women, a 
comparative study of two matched groups of 
Florida women, one single and one married, 
was designed and recently completed by the 
writer. The objective of this investigation was 
the narrowing down of a wide field of possible 
differentiating factors by first synthesizing the 
factors suggested by other writers, then develop- 
ing a procedure using both standardized self- 
report techniques and original question sched- 
ules to assess the existence and extent of these 
factors in a group of women, and, finally, using 
the developed procedure in a comparative in- 
vestigation of a group of single and a group of 
married women. 

The proposed factors. It was early recog- 
nized that not all the possible differentiating 
factors ever proposed could be isolated and 
tested in one study. But because so little quanti- 
tative research had previously been done, it was 
felt that a comprehensive approach with a de- 
limiting aim would be superior to an intensely 
specific investigation into one of the many pos- 
sible areas. Therefore, in reviewing the vast 
literature relating to singleness among women 
an effort was made to include some proposals 
in almost every area of suggested differences. 


1 A doctoral dissertation, available at the Library, The Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee. 
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The 69 different proposals of 29 authors which 
were ultimately selected for measuring appeared 
to have face-validity, relatively easy measura- 
bility, and ready application to an individual in 
present-day society. Some proposals involving 
unconscious motivations had to be eliminated 
because they seemed to defy objective measure- 
ment, but the proposals were from authors of 
all disciplines and orientations and none were 
rejected because of the reputed frame of ref- 
erénce of the proponent. 

When a synthesis of these proposals was 
completed, it appeared that differences between 
a group of single women and a group of married 
women might be found in six general areas: 
(1) Personality; (2) Family Life Background; 
(3) Goal-Set Toward Marriage; (4) Circum- 
stances (such as health and “obligations” ) ; 
(5) Sex Interest and Behavior; and (6) Physi- 
ical Attractiveness. Upon further examination, 
it was seen that when the specific proposals were 
arrayed in their proper categories, they could 
readily be arranged in positions along certain 
well-defined continua within these categories. 
Since these were the positions attributed exclu- 
sively to the single, there was the obvious im- 
plication that the nonsingle (married) would 
be found at other points along the continuum in 
question, and that the average of objectively 
derived measurement scores of the two groups 
for each factor should differ significantly. It 
was therefore hypothesized that if the proposals 
were valid, scores for single women should 
tend to fall below those of married women on 
the continua which ranged downward through: 
security to insecurity ; parental encouragement to 
marry to parental discouragement from marry- 
ing; adaptable mate-selection standards to un- 
changable mate-selection standards; good physi- 
cal health to poor physical health; few obliga- 
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tions to many obligations; much culturally ap- 
proved heterosexual activity to little such ac- 
tivity; physical attractiveness to physical unat- 
tractiveness. Further, it was hypothesized that 
the scores for single women should tend to fall 
closer to both extremes than the scores of mar- 
ried women on the continua which range from: 
high self-esteem to low self-esteem; parental 
over-protection to parental rejection; strong 
desire for marriage to weak desire for marriage 
(or wanted other than marriage); high femi- 
nine interest to high masculine interest. 

Not included in the delineation of these 
continua were some circumstance factors such 
as “‘sex-ratio’” and “education.” These were 
put aside to be controlled in the selection of the 
sample groups rather than measured. In the 
main, however, the measurement of the relative 
positions of the two groups along the continua 
defined above became the major task of this 
investigation. 

The measuring procedure. Objective meas- 
urement in the areas of some of these continua 
was without precedent and even where measur- 
ing instruments existed it was necessary to adapt 
them to the particular purpose of this investiga- 
tion. Moreover, since there was considerable 
evidence that a face-to-face interview might be 
the best way to collect data in these areas, the 
entire procedure had to be limited by the prac- 
tical consideration of how long an interviewee 
might be willing to give data at any one ses- 
sion, and no instrument could be created or 
adapted—regardless of its demonstrable valid- 
ity—that took a long period to work through. 

In the areas of three of the continua, it was 
found possible to use established inventories. 
Maslow’s S-I Inventory and Social Personality 
Inventory for College Women were found to 
have been validated for measuring items very 
similar to those ranged along the Security to 
Insecurity continuum and the High Self-Esteem 
to Low Self-Esteem continuum of this investiga- 
tion, These were therefore adopted. The M-F 
Scale of the Minnesota Multipbasic Personality 
Inventory was excerpted from the paper-and- 
pencil form of that instrument and used intact 
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for measuring in the area of the Feminine In- 
terest to Masculine Interest continuum. 

In the area of some of the other continua, 
previous research studies were used to provide 
the question material although often the in- 
tended use was far different than had been en- 
visioned by the original research worker. For 
example, the criteria which Symonds set forth 
in The Dynamics of Parent-Child Relationships? 
as distinguishing between the over-protected 
and the rejected child were put in question form 
and used with the two groups of adult women 
in this investigation to measure their childhood 
relationships with their parents. 

In other areas, original question schedules 
similarly drawing on previous research were 
constructed. In the area of the mate selection 
continuum, the sample groups in this study were 
compared on the basis of certain mate-selection 
values previously demonstrated by McCormick 
and Macrory® but using a method suggested by 
the work of Baber.‘ But it is one of the limita- 
tions of this study that these original appraisal 
procedures had neither pre-established validity 
nor reliability. All of the schedules were pre- 
tested for ambiguity and face-validity, however, 
and their present use, it is believed, has pro- 
vided the data by which their validity can now 
be more accurately assessed. The finally 
adopted measuring procedure consisted of the 
three previously mentioned standardized in- 
ventories, seven original question schedules and 
two face-sheets. The average interview lasted 
nearly two hours. 

The sample groups. In selecting the group 
of single women and the group of married 
women to be compared, certain factors were 
controlled: age, “sex-ratio” in the environment 
of the individual women, education, religion, 
and “physical attractiveness.” The age range 


® Percival M. Symonds, The Dynamics of Parent-Child 
Relationships, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949. 

*T. C. McCormick and B. BE, Macrory, ‘“‘Group Values in 
Mate Selection in a Sample of College Girls,"’ Social Forces, 
XX (1944), 315-17. 

* Ray E.' Baber, ‘‘Some Mate Selection Standards of College 
Students and Their Parents,’’ Journal of Social Hygiene, 
XXII (1936), 115-125. 
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was set at 30 to 39. The lower age is widely 
accepted as the minimum age for identifying 
“spinsters” at this time in the United States,* 
and despite the fact that there is statistical evi- 
dence that a large proportion of women in this 
age range will ultimately marry,* it was felt that 
these women would have less difficulty in 
remembering family life background and in 
separating actual experience from later rationali- 
zation than would an older group. As a prac- 
tical matter it seemed necessary to limit control 
over “‘sex-ratio” to selecting women from urban 
areas of the same state. All of the members of 
both the single and the married group, then, 
were white women between the ages of 30 and 
39 (mean age for single was 34.10 years and 
for the married it was 33.26 years), all were at 
least five-year residents of urban communities in 
Florida, all had bachelor’s degrees, all were 
Protestant, and all were “not unattractive” in 
that they had no physical defects or disfigure- 
ments, appeared to be neither extremely over 
nor underweight, and were not exceedingly un- 
conventional in their dress or grooming. 

Further, all of the single women stated that 
they had never . zen married, that they were not 
now engaged to be married, and that there was 
no physical reason why they could not be 
married. 

The names of these interviewees were ob- 
tained from the Registrar's lists and alumne 
lists of The Florida State University, and ‘from 
the membership rosters of various women’s 
organizations both in Tallahassee and in Miami. 
No volunteers were accepted in the usual sense; 
the investigator called on each prospective inter- 
viewee and requested her to become a part of 
the sample. 

A total of 64 women were interviewed but 
four were later eliminated. The final com- 
parisons were made between 30 single and 30 
married women. 

Methods of analysis. In the statistical anal- 


® See Louis I. Dublin, ‘‘These Are The Single,” in Why 
Are You Single? compiled by Hilda Holland. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Co., 1949, p. 68. 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Marriage Prospects of 
Single Men and Women, by Age,’’ Population: Special Re- 
ports, P-45, No. 10, Washington: November 21, 1945, p. 1. 
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ysis of the data, the comparisons between the 
two groups were made first between the means 
of the derived scores of each group in the area 
of each continuum. In the areas of the four 
continua on which it had been hypothesized that 
the single would fall closer to each extreme, a 
Chi-square analysis was made between the num- 
ber of single subjects whose scores fell within 
the middle third of the total range of scores and 
the number of married subjects were similarly 
grouped. Additionally, the standard deviations 
for each group in the area of each continuum 
were derived and compared. Both the diffei- 
ences between the means and the standard de- 
viations were tested for statistical significance. 

Findings. Before summarizing the differ- 
ences which were revealed by the data, it seems 
appropriate to emphasize a few of the striking 
similarities which were apparent between the 
two groups. Making due allowances for meas- 
uring error, it is still remarkable that the two 
groups could come within 1.10 score points of 
each other in a 7-41 range in the area of “over- 
protection-rejection” ; within 1.03 score points 
of each other in a 21-64 range in the ‘adaptable 
standards” area; or within .14 of each other in 
a 16-30 range in the “health” area. Moreover, 
on the M-F Scale of the MMPI these groups 
came within .57 of each other in a 29-47 range. 
It is believed that these similarities demonstrate, 
if nothing else, the success in matching the two 
groups and serve to emphasize the differences 
which were found. 

These differences may be summarized in the 
following five statements: 


1. It appeared that a group of single women of the 
particular sample used in this study had had 
significantly less culturally approved hetero- 
sexual activity during the age period from 16 to 
25 years than a matched group of married 
women had had. 

2. There was a suggestion in the analysis of the 
data of this investigation that the scores of 
single women tended to be almost evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire length of a continuum 
which ran from high self-esteem to low self- 
esteem, while the scores of married women 
tended to cluster about the center of this contin- 
uum. 
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3. In a comparison on the basis of “obligations” at 
age 25, the mean score of single women sug- 
gested “more obligations” than that of the mean 
score of the married women though the difference 
was not shown to be significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. The difference which did appear, 
however, was in large part due to several ex- 
tremely low scores which belonged to women 
who, by their own statements, did not marry 
because of “obligations.” 

4. It appeared from the mean score that the single 
women actually received more encouragement 
to be married. This suggested relationship was, 
of course, the converse of that which had been 
hypothesized in this investigation. 

5. No significant differences were found between 
the scores of the single group and those of the 
married group in the area of “‘security to in- 
security” or on the continuum which had ex- 
tremes at “strong desire for marriage’ and 
“wanted other than marriage.” In the latter 
area, however, there was an indication that an 
imperfection of the measuring instrument may 
have distorted the results. 


In addition to the main comparisions on the 
continua, certain other separate questions were 
asked which had their origin in proposals of 
the twenty-nine authors but which did not seem 
to fit along any of the continua. A summary of 
these other comparisons reveals that there were 
no significant differences found between the 
single groups when they were compared on 
undergraduate grade averages, earning their 
own college expenses, or age of first date. 

But it was found that the two groups did 
differ significantly in the socio-economic classes 
to which the interviewees reported their child- 
hood families had belonged, with the single 
group tending toward the lower classes. When 
this datum is considered with some other evi- 





dence from the statements of the interviewees, 
there seems to be a clear implication that women 
who try to move up in the social class scale by 
their own scholastic efforts may have difficulty 
in the marriage market. Perhaps this is one of 
the most interesting and provocative results of 
this investigation. 

Conclusions. Asa result of this investigation 
it was concluded (1) that it is possible to desiga 
a measuring procedure which will differentiate 
a gtoup of single from a group of married 
women in some particulars, and (2) that the 
most important areas for further search for the 
characteristics which differentiate single from 
married women are in early heterosexual ac- 
tivity, self-esteem, obligations, encouragement 
to marry, childhood socio-economic class, and 
possibly, in the “goal-set” toward marriage area. 

Because this investigation is comprehensive 
and exploratory, its conclusions are suggestive 
rather than definitive. But it is hoped that it 
will provide some encouragement to further 
research in an area where unsubstantiated opin- 
ion has long passed for the best available in- 
formation. For, not only will the isolation of 
the factors which differentiate the single from 
those who marry lead to a greater understanding 
of the causes of singleness, but also, perhaps, as 
Dr. Kuhn has pointed out, “. . . by studying 
factors which generally lead to non-marriage 
we can learn a great deal about the factors 
which make for success and stability in a 
marriage relationship.” 


™ Manford F. Kuhn, ‘‘How Mates Are Sorted,’’ Family 
Marriage and Parenthood, Howard Becker and Reuben Hill 
(eds.), Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1948, p. 249. 





The Increase of Canned Food 


According to a report by the Continental Can 


Company, carried in Forbes, 72: 11-12, October, 


used 130 metal cans annually, whereas the pres- 
ent family of 314 persons uses products from 


1953, the average American family, consisting 788 cans a year. 


of 414 persons at the begining of this century, 
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Aspects of Marriage and Family Living 
Among Egyptian Peasants (Fellaheen) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS anp KATHERINE W. DOUGLASS 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, North Carolina 


UNprr PERHAPS THE OLDEST peasantry 
in the world, the fellaheen of Egypt, interesting 
patterns of marital relationships are evidenced 
as compared with western ones. As is gen- 
erally known, their striking and underlying 
characteristics may be summed up in terms of 
poverty, ignorance and disease. Despite these 
obstacles to their progress and happiness, how- 
ever, they multiply in abundance and marty, 
live and die in much the same way as their an- 
cestors have done for the past 5000 years. 

Agriculture is by far the single most impor- 
tant source of income in Egypt as it is estimated 
that at least 62 percent of the people work on 
farms. The pattern of residential organization 
is the village, of which there are some 4000 in 
all Egypt. The fellaheen live huddled with 
their cattle and other animals in their home 
which is without furniture, most often window- 
less and constructed of mud and other debris. 
Toilet facilities are often unprovided ; there are 
no electric lights, nor beds other than the mats of 
palm leaves or straw which cover the earth upon 
which they sleep. Although the government is 
making significant strides against the practiee, 
much of the water for drinking and cooking 
purposes is secured directly from the canals 
which are repositories for waste as well as the 
source of irrigation for the fields. So rooted 
are the peasants to the soil and to the Nile that 
there is a widespread belief that the canal water 
gives fertility to both sexes.? 

Under Islamic law four wives are permitted. 
As a result, in the matters of social participation, 
inheritance of property, divorce and authoritar- 
ian roles, the males are placed in a social posi- 


1 Moslems constituted 91.7 per cent of the population of 
Egypt in 1947. Peasants, or the fellaheen, comprised at least 
75 per cent of the population. 

2See Henry Ayrout, S. J., The Fellabeen, Cairo: R. 
Schindler, m.d. 
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tion superior to the females. Males demand 
and receive respect from their wives and chil- 
dren, and there is a high correlation between the 
esteem in which the men hold their wives and 
the number of children, particularly male, which 
the wives produce. Barrenness in the wife is 
one of the greatest disgraces and is almost in 
itself ground for divorce. Beyond this con- 
sideration, and as a criterion of status ascription, 
failure to produce children also provides an 
excellent rationalization for the taking of an 
additional wife where the husband conceives of 
himself as financially able to do so. Marriage 
under Islamic law is a civil contract, and in 
perhaps the majority of instances the wife does 
not change her name to that of her husband. 
Religious ceremonies are not deemed an essen- 
tial or necessary part of the contractual arrange- 
ment, although two witnesses are ordinarily 
required. Often marriages are broken and sub- 
sequently resumed, although a divorce may or 
may not have taken place.. The rate of resump- 
tion of broken marriages per 1000 divorces in 
1944 was 135 and in 1946 was 121.4 Although 
the consent of the bride is one of the most 
important factors in a valid marriage, usually 
the consent of her guardian must also be 
secured, » | #1 

In the matter of divorce, Islamic law recog- 
nizes two basic forms with several subsidiary 
types. Although usually introduced by the 
husband, wives under certain conditions also 
may initiate divorce or separation proceedings. 
When divorce proceeds from the husband it is 
termed ‘‘Talaq,” when initiated by the wife it is 
termed “Kholaa.”’> The underlying assumptions 

% Numerous interpreters of Islamic law do not agree with 
this position. . 

* Vital Statistics 1948, Cairo: Egyptian Government, Min- 
istry of Finance and Economy, p. 682. 


5 See Galwash, Ahmad A., The Religion of Islam, Cairo: 
Al-Ettemad Press, 1945. 
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in “Kholaa” divorce are that the wife ad- 
mittedly is at fault, that the husband is not re- 
sponsible for the failure of the marriage and 
that he is entitled to compensation as a result of 
its dissolution. Ordinarily the compensation 
agreed upon is a matter between the spouses. 
Under the “Mubarat’”’ a complete separation is 
permitted by mutual consent without compensa- 
tion.® 

Under the ““Talaq’” form (““Ahsan” subtype) 
of divorce or separation, certain conditions are 
imposed upon the husband which are intended 
to prevent a permanent breach if possible. The 
most significant aspect of this form of separa- 
tion is the husband’s “right of return,” i.e., 
while in process of divorcing his wife, the hus- 
band may resume the prior marital state within 
a stipulated period. Conditions of the “Ahsan” 
type of “Talaq” are in general that (1) the 
husband must make only one repudiation of his 
wife, (2) at such time as there are no barriers 
to sexual relations, and (3) that after the 
repudiation there be an abstinence from con- 
nubial relations for a period of three months. 
During the period of litigation the husband is 
obliged to lodge and maintain his wife." 

After the divorce the husband is required to 
support his ex-wife and children usually for a 
short stipulated period, but frequently the mat- 
ter is left to his conscience. 

Under the “Talaq Bid-a” form of divorce, 
three repudiations are pronounced upon the 
wife, either on one or on separate occasions, 
after which the marriage is terminated. This 
amounts to the husband’s repeating three times 
the phrase “I divorce you.” Although con- 
ceived of as an act of sin, it is nevertheless valid. 
Safeguards against abuses of the divorce privi- 
lege by the husband may be stipulated in the 
marriage contract by the wife and her guardians 
at the time of marriage. One technique is to 
fix the sum of the dower beyond the means of 
the husband to liquidate, another is to include 
in the contract a reservation to end the marriage 
upen certain conditions, as for example, if the 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid, 
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husband takes a second wife. In no case may 
the wife’s property be appropriated by the hus- 
band at any time. 

According to the census figures, marriages 
among the fellabeen are apparently short-lived. 
Of a total of 75,709 divorces in 1948, roughly 
28 percent or 21,944 occurred during the 
marital period of under one month to under one 
year and roughly 35 percent or 26,555 divorces 
took place in the period from between one year 
to under three years. Thus approximately 60 
percent of the marriages in 1948 had lasted less 
than three years, ending then in divorce.® 

Surrounding the institution of marriage 
among the fellaheen are rather rigid taboos 
which partially define the role of the wife. The 
wife is not to be found in the company of an- 
other man, or by herself for too extended a 
period. Prior to marriage there is no romantic 
period of courtship, free association or engage- 
ment similar to that in the West. Brothers are 
obliged to defend their sisters’ and families’ 
honor. In advance of her marriage, the pro- 
spective bride must submit to in inspection by 
the elder women as to her chastity. Upon the 
death of her husband if she cannot produce the 
marriage contract through loss or failure of the 
husband to grant one, she possibly may not be 
entitled to share in his estate.° According to 
numerous informants, there have been cases 
where men have been married to additional or 
other wives unknown to the wife with whom 
the man resided, even though some of the origi- 
nal wives had marriage contracts held to be 
valid. 

As well as the right of refusal of a suitor, the 
Moslem woman may refuse to work—to the 
extent of not caring for her children. On the 


Vital Statistics, Cairo: Ministry of Finance and Econ- 
omy, 1948. Dowries are usually paid in two parts, one-half 
prior to, or at the time of the marriage and the remainder due 
and payable upon demand. (According to numerous persons 
the writer queried concerning this point, the remaining 
portions are seldom paid if the marriage lasts.) 

® Notwithstanding the fact that the peasants are very poor, 
there is a high ownership of land among them although the 
sizes of the holdings are very small. In 1950, for example, 
nearly two million persons owned less than one feddan and 
over one half million owned between one to five feddans of 
land. 
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other hand, the wife is expected to furnish the 
home upon marriage with possessions which 
remain hers. After divorce, like her husband, 
the wife may marry at any time and it is not 
uncommon for a woman to rewed from two to 
four times. ‘“Disliking” and “‘sterility’” were 
the chief causes of divorces stated by husbands 
in 1948. Wives, on the other hand, who 
secured divorces in 1948 attributed as causes 
“disliking,” “polygamy” and “‘inability to pro- 
vide” as major factors in the order mentioned.” 

Somewhat contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, the proportion of official polygamous 
marriages, according to 1947 statistics, is less 
than four percent. Only slightly over two- 
tenths percent of the male population married 
have more than two wives. Thus officially 
ninety-six percent of the married Moslems in 
Egypt have a monogamous marital state. In 
part, this situation may be accounted for by the 
increasing economic difficulties of supporting 
more than one wife, and the proportionately 
greater death rate of adult males. An added 
assumption is that many husbands report only 
one wife though plurally married. In other 
circumstances the enumeration of females, as 
well as of births and deaths, in certain areas is 
not permitted. 

In Egypt the vast majority of the population 
is married with approximately equal propor- 
tions as between males and females. In 1947, 
roughly 65 percent of the males and females 
were married; among the females 2.2 percent 
were divorced, and 19.6 percent widowed. 
There was a marriage rate of 30 per 1000 of 
population in 1948. On the other hand with 
so high a percentage of the female population 
widowed (approximately 20 percent), it is 
reasonable” to conclude that the economic and 
emotional strains placed upon the widows and 
the other members. of the family are increas- 
ingly heightened by this factor. As part of the 
pattern the male children are urged to assume 
adult responsibilities as rapidly as possible, 
while the female children perhaps are urged to 


% Statistical Yearbook, 1952, Cairo: Egyptian Government, 
Government Press, 1953. 
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accept marriage proposals for purposes of con- 
tinued security. Widowers too (although they 
are in the minority) seek rapid remarriage as 
a means of readjustment." As property of the 
deceased husband is divided in shares at a ratio 
of the male children’s receiving one-half, female 
children’s receiving one-fourth, and wives’ re- 
ceiving one-eighth of the estate, the death of the 
father poses not only financial problems in the 
redistribution of the familial assets but dis- 
organizing authoritarian relationships as _be- 
tween mother and children. 

At best home life among the Egyptian peas- 
ants is a drab and monotonous experience. Be- 
yond sexual gratification between the spouses 
there is little time for the pursuit of other in- 
terests, for recreation, or for interests outside of 
the home and home-connected activities. 

More often than not, nearly each year of her 
marital life until she is physically unable, the 
peasant Egyptian woman is expectant.’? Ac- 
cording to Ayrout the average number of chil- 
dren per family is five, which presupposes from 
eight to ten births. Like numerous peasant 
women the world over, she gives birth by sitting 
upright, in remote regions oftimes relatively 
unaided. 

Though approximately seven percent of the 
children are still-born, there are, on the other 
hand, few complicated births. At the same 
time, however, the infant mortality rate in some 
villages is 200 per 1000 live births and rises to 
300 per 1000 in certain other villages. Beyond 
this fact, more than half of the children born 
are dead by the end of their fifth year.* Under 
present conditions there are undoubtedly too 
many children born per family in the Egyptian 
peasantry as well as too numerous and frequent 
pregnancies per female. 

Between 1937 and 1947 the population in- 
creased by 19.4 percent, from 15,932,694 to 


11Dr, Ayrout states that ‘widows dye their hair henna, 
to appear younger and to attract a second husband.” 

12 See Henry Ayrout, S. J., The Fellabeem, Cairo: R. 
Schindler, n.d. 

13 See Health Education, Pilot Project in Three Villages 
in Egypt, Cairo: World Health Organization in Tanta, 1952. 

% See Seminar on Health and Human Relations, Cairo: 
Joint Committee on Community Agencies, 1952. 
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19,021,840 persons. The lower the scale of 
tenancy the more diverse and burdensome ap- 
parently are the problems of the family group. 


CONCLUSION 


Based upon our observations, the patterns of 
familial relationships among the Egyptian peas- 
ants seem relatively impersonal, unromantic, con- 
tractual, nonequalitarian and static. With few 
exceptions, there are perhaps nowhere in the 
world more socially disruptive and depressive 
influences against the individual in marital and 
familial relations in terms of poverty, disease, 
squalor, ignorance, lack of affection and death. 


In the face of these obstacles, however, the 
group has managed not only to survive but 
has nearly doubled its numbers in the past 
50 years. Viewed in perspective, the status of 
familial life among the fellaheen points to the 
long road which has been traversed by mankind 
in the struggles, among other things, to estab- 
lish secure, healthy and happy families struc- 
tured on affection and mutual sympathetic 
understanding among parents and children. 
The plight of the Egyptian fellabeen family 
remains as contemporary evidence of the tre- 
mendous work still to be accomplished if this 
goal is to be realized. 





University of Illinois—Small Homes Council 


NON-TECHNICAL CIRCULARS on vari- 
ous phases of home planning and construction 
are published by the Small Homes Council. 
These are available for 10 cents each, or $2.50 
for the set of 25 circulars listed below. (Price 
is subject to change as new circulars are added 
to the set.) With the purchase of a set, your 
name will be added to the mailing list to receive 
future circulars free of charge. The circulars 
are issued whenever results of research are avail- 
able. There is no stated time for publication. 


A1.3 FINANCING THE HOME 

A2.0 BUSINESS DEALINGS WITH ARCHITECT 
AND CONTRACTOR 

B2.1 SELECTING THE HOME SITE 

B3.0 LAND DESIGN 

C2.1 DESIGNING THE HOME 

C3.2 SOLAR ORIENTATION 

C5.1 HOUSEHOLD STORAGE UNITS 

Cs5.11 STORAGE PARTITIONS 

C5.31 CABINET SPACE FOR THE KITCHEN 

C5.32 KITCHEN PLANNING STANDARDS 

C7.2_ A BASIC FARMHOUSE PLAN 

E2.1 CONSTRUCTION METHODS 

F4.3 CONCRETE FLOORS (slabs) 

F6.0 INSULATION 

F6.2 MOISTURE CONDENSATION 

F7.0 CHIMNEYS AND FIREPLACES 

F15.0 HARDWARE 

G3.1 HEATING THE HOME 

G3.2_ CONTROLS FOR CENTRAL HEATING 
SYSTEMS 
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G3.5 FUELS AND BURNERS 

G3.61 HOMES PLANNED FOR COAL OR COKE 
G5.0 PLUMBING 

G5.5 SEPTIC-TANK SYSTEMS 

G6.0 SUMMER COMFORT 

H1.0 INTERIOR DESIGN 


Research Reports of General Interest 


HANDBOOK OF KITCHEN DESIGN $2.00 
Principles of kitchen planning, including 
amount of storage space required in kitchens 
utilizing factory-built cabinets. Also 30 sheets 
of basic plans for kitchens of various 1) sizes 
and shapes, and 2) window and door locations. 


CONTEMPORARY HOUSES DEVELOPED 
FROM ROOM UNITS .............. $1.00 
Report on use of unit plans in designing houses 
(unit plans and 28 house designs). 
FOURTEEN SPLIT-LEVEL HOUSES DE- 
SIGNED FOR SOLID-FUEL HEAT ... .$.50 
Designs for 14 split-level houses which have 
three basic floor levels (a living level, a utility 
level and a sleeping level). 


Orders 


Address orders to Small Homes Council, 
Mumford House, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. Please include remittance with orders. 
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Looking Ahead to 1954 


DEAR MEMBER: 


At the time of the East Lansing Conference, we launched a Fifteenth Anniversary Drive which 
has approximately reached $2,000 a year in our goal of $5,000 a year, and we want to thank all 
of you for the pledged contributions you have made up to the present time. 

This follow-up letter is going to all of the membership in order that many more of you may 

| have the opportunity to participate in this Drive, so that the National Council for the first time 
in its history can employ a full-time Executive Secretary and carry on the excellent developments 
it has made during the past two years. 

Mrs. Eleanor S. Litwak has been hired as Administrator. She will remain with the organization 
until a permanent Executive Secretary will be selected. 

I- just want to cite the fact that we have clarified our editorial policy, elected an outstanding 
new editor in Meyer F. Nimkoff, had one of the best conferences we ever had at East Lansing, 
Michigan, and are looking forward to an even better conference in Oakland, California at Mills 
College under the program chairmanship of Judson Landis, July 8-10. We have developed a strong 
coherence between the Executive Committee and the State and Regional Councils, as well as clarifi- 
cation of section functions, have increased the support of home economists, sociologists and other 
professional people for the National Council. We are also in the process of clarifying the relation- 
ship to the American Association of Marriage Counselors, which we hope will be a cordial and 
successful one, and with unanimous decision at East Lansing, raised the dues to $6.00 a year, making 
it possible for us to carry on more successfully. 

There is steadily a widened interprofessional appeal which the National Council offers to all 
disciplines and professions. 

This is just a brief note, urging you that if you have not already subscribed on a three-year 
basis, we wish you would do so as soon as possible so that we can look forward to the coming 
year with great expectations, and by the time of our Annual Conference in Berkeley, be able to 
give an over-the-top report on our Fifteenth Anniversary Drive. As is noted below, subscriptions 
may range from $10.00 to $100.00 a year, which includes your membership and the JOURNAL. 

I want to thank all of you for the support that you have given me, the Board of Directors, the 
Executive Committee, and all of your activities throughout the States and Regions. I believe we 
are at the beginning of a new era, with the adoption, two years ago, of our new constitution and 
by-laws. 

With best wishes, and looking forward to seeing you at the California Conference, I am, as ever, 


Sincerely yours, 
Robert G. Foster, Ph.D., Retiring President 
National Council on Family Relations 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL IN TODAY 


i Amount Subscribed*t Indicate Whether You Indicate How You Will Pay 
} Annually for three years will pay in cash on January 1 of on an installment basis beginning 
(Please circle) each year by “yes” or “no” January 1, 1954 ; 
$100.00 Yes O Quarterly 0 
$ 75.00 No 0 Monthly (1 
$ 50.00 
$ 25.00 IR Se PS 8 ae Rn at 2 aa Se ee esse den eteseenes 
$ 15.00 | MEEISIEY Solis go oitiow easiness se sli ire aa an 
$ 10.00 oe ee are eG os sakes ks tanec 


Send your Contributing Membership to Miss Alice Starr, 5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
She will be looking forward to hearing from you. 


* These contributing memberships include your N.C.F.R. annual dues and the Journal. 
t These contributing memberships are income tax deductible. 


























The Social Functions of Marriage Wit 
MILDRED E. PERLIS* 


W1r, HUMOR, the comic, and their con- 
comitant, laughter, have provoked controversial 
discussion for so long that it is a truism to say 
that confusion reigns in the field. Philosophers, 
psychologists, sociologists, physiologists, literati 
and laity have all contributed. Disparate 
theories have been formulated even by those 
who have approached the problem with similar 
training and orientation. 

Thus, we have Freud’s, “It has seemed to us 
that the pleasure of wit originates from an econ- 
omy of expenditure in inhibition, of the comic 
from an economy of expenditure in thought, 
and of humor from an economy of expenditure 
in feeling’; Carlyle’s, “True humor springs not 
more from the head than from the heart; it is 
not contempt, its essence is love . . .” ; Hobbes’, 
“Sudden glory is the passion which maketh 
those grimaces called laughter; caused by . . . 
the apprehension of some deformed thing in 
another.” 

The purposes of this study were: One, to 
analyze and classify the data in one area of this 
controversial field, namely marriage wit. Two, 
to assay the social functions of the data using 
the conflict and control theories as the frame of 
reference. There were two propositions to be 
tested. (a) Marriage wit would be used as a 
verbal weapon by one group against another 
and thus have conflict functions. (b) Marriage 
wit would, denotively or connotively, reinforce 
or destroy values and thus have social control 
functions. The definition of wit, as well as the 
precise focus and procedures are noted later in 
the paper. 

Marriage as a subject of wit is firmly rooted 
in time. Unlike the topical jokes which effer- 
vesce quickly and subside after fulfilling the 
exigencies of the moment, marriage jokes keep 
recurring. Folklore would have it that they 
have always existed. While this is debatable, 


* 600 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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it is indubitably true that marriage wit has a 
long past. 
Focus AND METHODS 


The focus of this study was on the social 
functions of marriage wit, with emphasis on the 
interpersonal relations of husbands and wives. 
Wit was defined as a verbal technique whereby 
disconnected ideas or words are unexpectedly as- 
sociated, or by verbal play with unperceived or 
artificial analogies which are utilized for the 
primary purpose of evoking laughter. The raw 
data were jokes on marriage culled from joke 
anthologies. Selection was made after perusal 
of available collections showed that these books 
contained the most comprehensive group of 
jokes on marriage. Those jokes which could 
not be classified, as well as exact replicas, were 
discarded. A final total of five hundred and 
fifty was content analyzed. Themes were classi- 
fied as well as personification. (Personification 
is that portion of the joke which may give in- 
formation as to the age, sex, race, religion, oc- 
cupation, etc., of the persons involved.) 


DIscussION 


Specific characteristics. The specific faults 
attributed to wives were diversified—22 varying 
faults were listed; whereas, husbands’ faults 
covered only a limited range of 14. Only in a 
few instances was a counterpart of a wives’ fault 
found on the husbands’ list. Moreover, the 
totality of jokes using wives’ specific faults as 
major themes was more than three times as large 
as those which centered around husbands’ faults. 
The fault-themes of wives most frequently uti- 
lized, as noted by the first four highest ranks, 
were: (1) faults related to money, (2) nagging 
or verbality, (3) dominance, (4) poor cook 
(especially newlywed). The total number of 
jokes for these four ranks was 222. The fault- 
themes of husbands which fell into the four 
highest ranks were: (1) faults related to money, 
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(2) flirtatious or unfaithful, (3) henpecked, 
(4) husband does household chores. The total 
number of jokes for these four ranks was 68. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Conflict implications. Three generalizations 
emerged from the data: (1) All of the jokes 
in which the content touched on husband-wife 
relationships carried a core of hostility. (2) 
Both groups, husbands and wives, reciprocally 
participated in the interchange of hostility. (3) 
There was no equalized man-woman division— 
wives or women received the brunt of this feel- 
ing. The motif of these jokes, in almost a 
three to one ratio, censured wives as a group. 
It is obvious that this was no simple mani- 
festation of the “battle of the sexes.” This dif- 
ferential in volume is an important factor in the 
communication process. 

We may conclude from the data: 

I. Marriage wit, as channeled through jokes, 
may function in a limited degree as a conflict 
weapon for both husbands and wives. 

II. Wives, as a group, are the major recipients 
of this conflict target; therefore, marriage wit 
may be a conflict tool which functions largely 
for husbands’ purposes, 

Value or Control Implications. Two ques- 
tions were of interest in this area: What values 
did these jokes reflect? What status and role 
conceptions of husbands and wives were im- 
plicit or explicit in their content? 

The values expressed in the stereotyped 
themes which recurred in the greatest number 
of jokes reflected traditional standards for hus- 
band-wife status. Patriarchal husband roles and 
submissive wife roles were emphasized rather 
than equalitarian roles. 

The basic role pattern for husbands, as re- 
flected in the jokes, would be that a husband 
(1) should be head of the home (there are no 
jokes about dominant husbands), (2) should 
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be in charge of his income and parcel out money 
to his wife, (3) should not do household 
chores, (4) should accept marriage as a neces- 
sary evil. 

The basic role pattern for wives would be 
that a wife (1) should be a supplicant for 
money, (2) should be submissive, (3) should 
be a good cook, (4) should consider marriage 
as her only means for economic security. 

To the extent that marriage jokes reinforce 
societal role conceptions, they may function as 
a means of social control. However, role con- 
ceptions have emerged in specific urban sub- 
cultural groups which have companionate or 
equalitarian values, i.e., where ideal husband- 
wife roles may be differentiated but are equated. 
A social mechanism, such as marriage wit, which 
does not clarify but tends for certain groups to 
becloud assigned role patterns, may be dysfunc- 
tional in some degree. 

Individual practices, too, have broken the ri- 
gidity of traditional husband-wife roles. 
Choices of vocations for women, more equalized 
status for husbands and wives in certain areas, 
an increasing number of women in the labor 
force, plus the fact that in almost eleven million 
families, particularly in the lower economic 
level, women manage the family income, are 
indices of this shift in current living. This dis- 
crepancy between reality and traditional values 
which are verbalized may cause individual ten- 
sion and conflict, and have dysfunctional con- 
sequences, 

Two conclusions follow from the data: 

I. Marriage wit, verbalizing societal values of 
status and role, functions as a method of social 
control. 

II. Marriage wit may have dysfunctional con- 
sequences for those cultural groups in which 
differing status and role values are emerging 
and for those individuals whose practices are 
contrary to the traditional values. 
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An Advice Column’s Challenge for 
Family-Life Education 


CHRISTINE H. HILLMAN 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


FOR A GREAT MANY years students of the 
family have suggested ways by which it was 
hoped to raise the level of family life in 
America. These consisted primarily of two 
methods, namely: (1) education in high school 
and in colleges, and (2) adult courses on mar- 
riage and in parent-education, with marriage 
clinics and counseling to give assistance when 
needed. Evidence would indicate that con- 
siderable progress has been made through each 
of these educational media. 

It appears, however, that there is an urgent 
need to find better ways of helping those per- 
sons no longer in school, out of touch with or- 
ganizations offering special courses, and either 
unaware of clinical and counseling facilities 
available to them or living in communities 
where such services are not available. This 
assumption is based upon an analysis of 6,422 
letters received by the advice columnist of a 
popular monthly magazine. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to present 
methodological procedure and specific data con- 
cerning the complete analysis of these letters; 
nor is it an attempt to ascertain the value and 
effectiveness of such columns as an educational 
and informational device. It is, rather, to se- 
lected facets of the more general findings that 
this article is directed. For more specific data 
the reader is referred to the original work. 

This investigation was based on letters re- 
ceived by an advice columnist during a one- 
year period. Furthermore, it included only 
(1) letters from female correspondents (2) let- 
ters which contained detailed information rela- 
tive to the correspondent’s life history and per- 
sonal problems, and (3) letters from individu- 


2 Hillman, Christine H., ‘‘Evidence of Need for Specific 
Education in Personal and Family Living.’’ Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1951, 
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als living within continental United States. All 
letters were from individuals who wrote to the 
columnist voluntarily for assistance in solving 
personal and family problems. 

The individuals were well distributed geo- 
graphically. The rank-order correlation coeffi- 
cient of 0.88 indicated a high degree of cor- 
respondence between the United States census 
population of each state and the proportion 
of inquiries from that state. Also, the cor- 
respondents seemed to be fairly distributed 
among communities of different size. 

The women were classified in one of the fol- 
lowing categories of marital status: single, mar- 
ried, separated, divorced, widowed. The per- 
centage distribution was as follows: 34 percent 
single (2,186), 41 percent married (2,675), 
13 percent separated (816), 9 percent divorced 
(548), and 3 percent or 197 persons widowed. 
It is interesting to note that 66 percent of the 
inquiries were from individuals who were either 
married or who had been married. It is sig- 
nificant, also, that 72 percent of those who had 
ever married had done so before the eighteenth 
birthday. The median age at first marriage was 
16.8 years, 

Ninety-two percent of the correspondents 
stated the number of times they had been mar- 
ried: 71 percent had been married once, 17 per- 
cent twice, 9 percent three times, and 3 percent 
four times. No correspondent indicated more 
than four marriages. 

The group was composed of individuals 
whose ages ranged from 15 through 56 years. 
The mean, or average age, was 20.5 years. The 
data indicate, however, that although the per- 
centage of frequency occurring in each age cate- 
gory diminished by percentage value as age 
increased, there were three very definite peaks 
of age concentration relative to advice sought 
and problems stated, namely: 18, 34, and 45 
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years. This analysis reveals some interesting 
educational and counseling needs for women 
at certain age levels. 

A study of educational backgrounds dis- 
closed the following: 41 percent of the original 
study group had dropped out of school either 
prior to, or immediately after, completing the 
eighth grade ; 20.8 percent after the ninth grade; 
10.7 percent after the tenth; and 7.7 percent 
after the eleventh grade. Hence, 18.9 percent 
of the original group completed high school. 
The median point in terms of schooling com- 
pleted was ninth grade. This figure did not 
change significantly when the educational at- 
tainments were analyzed by marital status. The 
figures on drop-outs are in approximate agree- 
ment with those released by the United States 
Office of Education, and tend to further sub- 
stantiate recommendations that if education for 
personal and family living is to be most effec- 
tive for all youth, it must be made available 
during the elementary and very early years of 
secondary education. 

Those persons who reported employment 
named twenty-four types of positions. This 
employment, however, seemed to be concen- 
trated in six major areas and when listed ap- 
peared in the following order of frequency: 
housework, waitress, factory work, sales or 
clerking in stores, typists, and beauty operators. 
Indications were that the majority of the women 
were, or had been, engaged primarily in un- 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 

Children born to the 6,422 correspondents 
totalled 7,742. Thirty-five percent of this num- 
ber (2,751) were residing with their natural 
parents. Sixty-five percent could be considered 
as representative of a broken home; these 
would include those children born to mothers 
during a previous marriage, those whose moth- 
ers were separated, divorced, or widowed, and 
those of illegitimate birth. Data indicated that 
1,396 or 18 percent of the children reported, 
were born out of wedlock. 

Seventeen percent of the correspondents 
stated that they had, at some time in the past, 
submitted to an illegally induced abortion. 
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It would probably never be possible to cate- 
gorize all factors contributing to the problems 
of individuals who wrote the columnist. Fre- 
quently the problem was the result of a com- 
bination of factors, hence several categories had 
to be checked. 


NUMBER OF CORRESPONDENTS WHO INDICATED CER- 
TAIN FACTORS AS CONTRIBUTORY TO THEIR PROBLEM 











Contributory Factor Number 
Premarital sex intercourse 3,371 
Unfaithfulness of second party* 1,887 
Alcoholism (of second party) 1,847 
Sexual incompatibility with mate 1,745 
Religious differences with second party 1,704 
Age difference (correspondent and second 

party) 1,522 
Extra-marital sex intercourse 1,468 
In-law interference 1,339 
Venereal disease 1,121 
Irregular methods of sex expression 98 





* Second party interpreted as either a husband or an in- 
tended husband. 


We observe that 3,371 persons, or 52 percent 
of the group, indicated premarital sex inter- 
course and had reason to believe that this was 
a factor which was contributing to their present 
problem. Thirty-three percent of all single cor- 
respondents said they were pregnant at the time 
of writing the inquiry. Furthermore, 1,468 or 
35 percent of those married at the time of writ- 
ing, or who had previously been married, ad- 
mitted sex intercourse with some one other than 
their husband at some time during marriage. 
Fifty-two percent (1,745) of those legally mar- 
ried stated sex incompatibility with their mate. 

Inasmuch as it is not within the limits of 
this paper to refer to all problems which 
prompted the correspondents to write for ad- 
vice, the list which follows will show only those 
problems most frequently indicated by the 6,422 
correspondents. Again, it may be stated that 
many inquiries contained a combination of prob- 
lems. 

Sex information as used for the purposes of 
this study was to denote requests concerning 
sex hygiene, frigidity, the biological and psy- 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 6,422 CORRESPONDENTS 
WHO INDICATED SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 











Problem Number Percent 
Need for sex information 5,585 87 
Need for birth control information 4,713 73 
Need for Agency help 3,369 52 
Need for legal advice 1,937 30 
Venereal disease information 1,469 23 
Should correspondent get a divorce 1,438 22 


How ¢an correspondent encourage 


the second party to marry her 895 14 
How can correspondent prevent a 
divorce 878 13 





chological factors of sexuality, and techniques 
of intercourse. 

Birth control information as used was to de- 
note requests for contraceptive advice, the pre- 
ventive aspects only. 

Information concerning possible agency help 
included requests for names of agencies or or- 
ganizations, either public or private, to which 
correspondents might go for help either in their 
own communities or away. The correspondents 
appeared to be at a loss in their efforts to locate 
agencies, perhaps because of ignorance or be- 
cause of an unawareness of the kinds of serv- 
ices offered by specific agencies. Requests for 
this help fell into the following general classi- 
fications: unwed mothers in need of a place to 
go until the birth of a baby, requests for agen- 
cies through which a baby might be offered for 
adoption, marital clinics, family counseling serv- 
ices, assistance in finding special health clinics, 
and aid for small children. 

Need for legal advice was used to denote 
those requests concerning family situations 
which might be enforced by the courts of the 
law. All correspondents who indicated this 
problem stated that they did not have the funds 
to seek legal assistance in their own communi- 
ties. It was evident, also, that none of these 
persons was aware of any source from which 
free legal help might be obtained. 

Twenty-three percent of all correspondents 
wanted information concerning the prevention 
and treatment of venereal diseases. Of this 
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number, fifty-five percent stated they had the 
disease, that they either did not have the funds 
to continue private treatment, or did not wish 
to go to a family doctor because of the fear 
of disgrace which would be brought upon them-¢ 
selves and their families. A considerable num- 
ber of those requesting help stated that they 
had been exposed and desired to know if it 
were possible to do anything about its preven- 
tion. 

Twenty-two percent of the married and sepa- 
rated persons wrote that their problem was 
whether or not to get a divorce. This followed 
a complete statement of .all factors which in 
their opinion had contributed to the problem, 
and put in the form of a direct question to the 
columnist. In each case, it seemed that if the 
divorce were to be obtained it was to be initi- 
ated by the correspondent. 

Fourteen percent of the individuals in the 
single, divorced, and widowed groups disclosed 
that their problem was to get the second party 
to agree to marriage. In all cases they stated 
that they were in love with the second party 
but that this feeling was either not being re- 
turned to the point of interest in marriage, or 
that the second party appeared to be interested 
only in a prolonged period of engagement 
which included the privilege of intimate sex 
relationships. 

Thirteen percent of those in the married and 
separated categories evidenced an interest in 
keeping their marriage intact by stating that 
their problem concerned the prevention of a 
divorce. It appeared that in the majority of 
these cases resistance to divorce was the result 
of the correspondent’s inability to earn a liv- 
ing, and because of children, rather than due 
to any great love attachment for the husband or 
stigmatization attached to divorce. 

Each inquiry was analyzed to determine the 
extent to which persons other than the corre- 
spondents were involved in the problems as 
stated, or would be affected by the conse- 
quences. Only members of the correspondent’s 
immediate family or of a second-party involve- 
ment were included. Indications were that the 
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lives of 38,897 persons would be affected by 
the outcome of these problems. On an average 
each correspondent involved 6.0 persons. 

Family disorganization was characteristic of 
the homes from which many of the 6,422 cor- 
respondents had come. A large number said 
that they had grown to maturity unsure of 
themselves and of others, confused by conflict- 
ing social changes and standards, ignorant of 
the facts of intimacy, and yet hungry for af- 
fection and reassurance. 

It was evident from this study that many, 
indeed, are the unmet needs of great numbers 
of American women. Among these unmet 
needs, none appear to be more urgent than the 
need for sound, practical education for per- 
sonal and family living. 

Why did these women write to an advice 
columnist? There appears to be one basic rea- 
son. It is because somewhere along the way 





someone has failed. That failure may lie in 
the home, the school, the church, the commu- 
nity, or in society itself. It is not possible to 
determine where the guilt lies in each individ- 
ual instance. Nevertheless, in a country like 
this, which prides itself upon its social con- 
sciousness and enlightened interest in youth, 
the study can suggest only one thing, namely: 
someone, somewhere, is not on the job. 

It appears, therefore, that the challenge for 
family-life education is there. Ways must be 
found to extend and enlarge upon the work 
now being done in classrooms, marital clinics, 
through counseling services, and in parent- 
education groups. The day that such educa- 
tion and services come within the reach and 
knowledge of all who need them will be the 
beginning of an opportunity to really conserve 
and improve family life in America, and the 
challenge will have been met. 





Do It Yourself 


IS THERE a new trend by home owners to 
do their own repair work instead of hiring help 
to do it? The Industrial Revolution and mecha- 
nization led to the transfer of economic activities 
from the home. Professional artisans were 
hired to do the manual jobs around the house. 
Now the home building industries report a 
great increase in “self-help.” Twenty years ago 
the average lumber yard did nearly all its busi- 
ness with professional builders. For a woman 
to enter a lumber yard was unusual. Now the 
lumber people are catering to the so-called 
“shoulder trade.” Home craftsmen are esti- 
mated to have spent 3.5 billion dollars for 
lumber, tools, paint, and other materials in 
1953, or $75 for every American household. 
Home owners are buying 80 percent of all the 
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hand tools sold by hardware stores, and 80 per- 
cent of all the paint sold. Why the change? 
Wages for artisans have risen beyond what many 
home owners think they can afford. And the 
white-collar home owner has more leisure time 
in which to do more of his own homework. 
(See P. Creden, “America Rediscovers its 
Hands,” The American Magazine, December, 
1953, p. 21.) 

The “fix it yourself” fad has left many a home- 
owner in need of fixing. According to a report 
in Time (December 14, 1953, p. 29), the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company esti- 
mates that about 630,000 persons in the United 
States suffer disabling injuries a year while en- 
gaging in home repairs. In these instances the 
savings may not be great. 
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Validation of the Effectiveness of a 


College Marriage Course 


"THE PURPOSE of this investigation was to 
answer the questions: (1) will the experience 
of a college course in Home and Family Living 
as taught in a General Education Program 
induce a change in student behavior? and (2) 
can this change be directed toward a better 
personal and social adjustment and a more posi- 
tive attitude toward marriage ? 

Since the major concern of the problem is 
“change in student behavior,” and since at- 
titudes are fundamental to a discussion of be- 
havior and its change, a definition of attitude 
as it is used here is necessary. While there is 
little agreement as to what an attitude is,’ for 
the purpose of this study a combination of the 
definitions of Sherif and Cantril? and Mc- 
Nemar® was used and follows: “An attitude 
denotes a functional state of readiness which 
determines the organism to react in a character- 
istic way to a stimulus or stimulus situation. 
It is an abstraction, the existence of which is 
inferred either from nonverbal overt behavior 
or from verbal or symbolic behavior.” This 
definition recognizes the inferential nature of 
attitudes and implies they can be studied only 
in an indirect manner. It also emphasizes the 
idea that attitudes are in the nature of being “in- 
tervening variables” assuming a position be- 
tween the person and his behavior—directors of 
action. This definition seemed consonant with 
the objectives of the Marriage Course under 
investigation and with the objectives of educa- 

1 J. W. Gustad, “Changes in Social Attitudes and Be- 
havior: A Review of the Literature,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XI (1951), 87-102. 

*M. Sherif, and H. Cantril, ‘The Psychology of Atti- 
tudes,”” Psychological Review, LIT (1945), p. 300. 


*Q. McNemar, “‘Opinion-Attitude Methodology,”’ Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XLII (1946), p. 289. 
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tion generally, namely, to influence behavior in 
a given direction. The assumption underlying 
these objectives is that since an attitude is 
“something” that causes a person to act in a 
specific way, if controlled influences are brought 
to bear upon this “something” the subsequent 
behavior can be controlled and directed. It was 
assumed, therefore, that a person’s attitudinal 
“set’” determined the trends of his behavior 
patterns. To the degree that his attitudes could 
be observed, measured, evaluated and controlled, 
it was inferred that his behavior could be simi- 
larly influenced. Behavior was presumed to be 
symbolic as well as non-symbolic, covert as well 
as overt. A further assumption was made that 
students’ statements of the value of the course 
could be taken as an index of its effectiveness. 
It was finally assumed that the more positively 
disposed the students felt toward the course, in 
keeping with modern learning theory, the more 
retentive would be its effect. 

Investigation of studies of the degree to which 
college classes emphasizing “life adjustment’ 
affect student behavior showed that small 
changes were reported. These changes while 
not statistically significant, were consistent and 
in the direction, presumably, of greater psy- 
chological and social development.‘ Studies of 
the degree to which college courses in Home 
and Family Living are achieving their objectives 
indicate that the evidence is to a considerable 
extent inferential and on an a priori basis.® 

Method of study. Because of inadequate 


Reuben Hill, ‘An Experimental Study of Social Ad- 
justment,’’ American Sociological Review, IX (1944), 481- 
494. . 

5H. A. Bowman, ‘‘Education for Marriage—By-Product 
or Objective,’’ College and University, XXVII (1952), p. 
263. 
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theory and methodological precedents the diff- 
culties of preparing a research design were 
many. Since it was anticipated that this was to 
be a pilot study and a short term analysis lead- 
ing to a long term longitudinal investigation, 
exploratory analyses of change using several 
instruments rather than intensive research with 
a single device was decided upon. The only 
evidence of behavior change that could be 
gathered practicably in an academic situation 
was that supplied by the students themselves 
at a verbal level. Seven instruments which pur- 
portedly “tap” this level of behavior were select- 
ed to assess this change. 

At the beginning of an eighteen-week semes- 
ter, students from three classes of college juniors 
were tested with the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
(Student Form), the Mooney Problem Check 
List (College Form), a one-hundred question 
test of factual information and a fifty item pro- 
jective test of the sentence completion variety. 
The latter two were constructed by the writers. 
Since there is considerable controversy over the 
value of the projective type test and since it was 
used here as an index of change in behavior 
rather than as a personality assessment device, 
a brief rationale for its use and categorization 
is indicated. It was used to determine the 
number of positive, neutral and negative re- 
sponses made to given stimuli at the beginning 
of the course so that these could be compared 
with the responses made at the completion of 
the course. The stimuli were words and phrases 
dealing with the subject matter discussed in the 
course. Examples are, “Most children... ,” 
“Sometimes women... ,” “When I think of 
marriage . . . ,” and “Sometimes my par- 
ents....” It was assumed, in keeping with the 
theory underlying the projective test, that the 
responses to these stimuli would reflect the 
attitudes held toward them by the students. 
It might be argued that more subtle response 
categories than those selected could have been 
used. Since, however, there is no completely 
acceptable, valid way of determining what a 
specific stimulus means to the sociopsychological 
structure of an individual, the less refined cate- 
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gories seemed preferable. Only those responses 
that seemed obviously positive or negative were 
classified as such. All others were considered 
neutral or unclassifiable. That is, to the stimu- 
lus, “Most children . . . ,” the responses “are 
loveable,” “‘are gay and happy,” “are so ador- 
able and such fun” were scored positive. To 
the same stimulus, the responses “are trouble- 
some,” “annoy me,” “revolt against parental 
authority” were scored negative. In the neutral 
or unclassifiable category were placed such re- 
sponses as “act like children,” “grow up to be 
adults,” ‘‘are obedient.” The students were 
tested again at the completion of the semester 
and change in responses between pre- and post- 
test administrations was taken as an index of 
behavior change. It might be noted at this 
juncture that scoring of projective type tests, 
even with the gross categories used, is highly 
subjective and sensitive to the biases of the 
scorer. To reduce this factor to a minimum the 
pte- and post-test score sheets were coded and 
scored “blind” at the same time. 

The students were asked to respond to three 
additional devices at the completion of the 
course. These were: (1) an objectively scored 
student-faculty rating scale in which the stu- 
dents express their opinions anonymously of the 
instructor, the course, and the methods of teach- 
ing used in the course by means of checking 
forty-two items, each on a five point intensity 
scale ranging from favorable to unfavorable; 
(2) recorded counseling interviews in which 
five students selected at random from each class 
(fifteen students) were asked their opinions 
of the course and its effectiveness; and (3) a 
Course Evaluation Form in which questions 
were asked anonymously about the effectiveness 
of the course.* To score the interview respon- 
ses a five-by-fifteen table was constructed with 
the students’ names placed horizontally across 
the top and the five questions asked in the inter- 
view listed vertically at the left. As the re- 
corder tape was played back a plus sign (posi- 


© For a more detailed explanation of these instruments, cf. 
Duncan V. Gillies, ‘“‘Three Methods of Teaching a College 
Course in Home and Family Living in a General Education 
Program,”’ Stanford University (Ed. D. thesis), 1952. 
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tive response), a minus sign (negative re- 
sponse), or a zero (ambivalent or neutral 
response) was placed in the proper space. In 
the final scoring all statements not obviously 
positive were scored negative. The Course 
Evaluation Form which asked more specific and 
extensive but similar questions, anonymously, 
was scored in a like manner. 

The three classes used in the experiment 
showed no initial group differences of signifi- 
cance in age, sex, marital status, academic 
status, religion, occupational aspirations, degree 
of childhood happiness, or in scores made on 
the American Council of Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination. It was assumed, therefore, 
that with respect to these traits relative homo- 
geneity of the groups was assured. Pre-test 
results of the test of factual information and the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory showed no differ- 
ences of significance but there were meaningful 
variations between classes in the number of 
problems checked on the Problem Check List 
and in responses to the sentence completion 
test. It is obvious that any interpretation of 
the results of this study must be made with these 
variations in mind. 

Analysis of date. The “'t” test for determin- 
ing the significance of the difference between 
pre- and post-test mean scores was used and 
the results showed that reductions in the Bell 
“maladjustment” scores were small and not 
statistically significant. Reductions in the num- 
ber of problems checked on the Mooney List 
were larger, however, being significant in one 
instance (P = <.01, using the X? test for 
significance) and approaching significance in 
another (P = >.05). A highly significant in- 
crease in factual information was noted in all 
classes and a more positive attitude toward the 
sentence completion test stimuli (and presum- 
ably toward the “realities” they represented) 
was similarly observed. This latter change was 
significant in two classes (P = <.01 in one class 
and P = >.02 in the other class). 

Over 80 per cent of the students of all classes 
responded favorably to the anonymously com- 
pleted student-faculty rating scale and 80 per- 
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cent (twelve of the fifteen) of those students 
who recorded interviews said they had gained 
from the course, information, attitudes or im- 
pressions which had beneficially influenced their 
behavior. It must be borne in mind that these 
interviews were conducted during the week 
prior to final examinations. Despite assurances 
given that “what you say will not be held 
against you,” the realities of life and the results 
of fourteen years of the “power structure’ of 
the schools might have operated in influencing 
the number of positive responses. Whereas the 
use of percentages with small numbers is often 
meaningless they are of interest here in compar- 
ing the results of these two assessment devices, 
one anonymous and the other obviously not. 
The percentages of positive responses of the 
three classes to the faculty rating scale were 
84.4, 92.1 and 83.8. Responses toward the 
questions of the recorded interviews showed 
positive percentages of 84, 88 and 72 respec- 
tively. The Course Evaluation Form, completed 
anonymously, showed that all classes reported 
changes in behavior which they attributed di- 
rectly to the influence of the course. The 
behaviors mentioned ranged from increased 
facility in discussions with the opposite sex to 
termination of engagement in one case and with 
dismissal of divorce proceedings in another. 
Other than for the more dramatic ones men- 
tioned above the changes reported in this in- 
vestigation were generally small and of no 
statistical significance. By using only one spe- 
cific evaluative instrument conclusions might 
have been drawn that would have been incon- 
sistent with those reached if another device 
had been used. For example, had only the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory been used, even though 
the “maladjustment” scores were reduced these 
reductions were so small that one might reason- 
ably conclude that they were a function of 
chance alone. On the other hand, had only 
the test of factual information been used to 
measure the effectiveness of the course it might 
have been concluded that-it was an unqualified 
success, Interpretation of the data from several 
instruments, however, tends to support a posi- 
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tion that the course was effective in achieving 
its objectives. While it might be argued that 
with few exceptions the changes noted were not 
of statistical significance, the majority of them 
were in a positive direction. That this position 
is a tenable one seems further attested to by the 
fact that all instances of change that were 
statistically significant or which approached 
significance were in a positive direction, that is, 





toward the attainment of the course objectives. 
Conclusions. It was concluded that: (1) 
changes in student behavior as measured by the 
devices used in this experiment did take place, 
presumably as a result of a college course in 
Home and Family Living; (2) the changes in 
information were appreciably greater than the 
changes in attitude and personal adjustment. 





India’s Population Problem 


Malthus’ celebrated Essay on the Principle of 
Population showed that population, if allowed to 
increase without deliberate curbs soon exceeds 
the available food supply, leading to misery and 
death. Malthus did not give sufficient weight 
to the cultural factor, especially the ability of 
man to increase by new means his food resources. 
But even so Malthus was essentially right in ob- 
serving that uncontrolled population tends to 
outrun food supply. India furnishes a good ex- 
ample. The government must import 3,000,000 
tons of grain each year to provide even a sub- 
standard diet for the people. 

The 1950 census showed the population of 
India as 357,000,000, more people than in all 
Europe outside Russia, more than in the United 
States and Russia combined. Each year now 
5,000,000 babies are born. The introduction of 
public health measures means the death rate is 





decreasing more rapidly than the birth rate. It 
is estimated by R. A. Gopalaswami, Census Com- 
missioner, that India’s population will rise to 
520,000,000 by 1981, if present conditions con- 
tinue. According to a report in Time (Novem- 
ber 23, 1953, p. 36), he has stated that every 
married couple can have a maximum of three 
children without creating a national problem, 
whereas more than 40 percent of recorded births 
are to parents with more than three children 
(compared to 21 percent in the United States). 
The Indian government has appropriated more 
than a million dollars in research money to cope 
with this problem. Neither Hindu nor Moslem 
doctrine offer any objection to birth control. 
The extreme poverty and ignorance of the masses 
has, however, led to the proposal that an experi- 
mental program include the use of the rhythm 
method. 














The Families of Highly Gifted Children 


PAUL M. SHELDON 
Occidental College 


AN INTENSIVE exploratory study of twenty- 
eight children who had achieved an IQ of 170 
or higher on the 1937 Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale was made in 1947-48 at New York 
University’s Counseling Center for Gifted Chil- 
dren. The incidence of such extreme super- 
deviates is not known precisely. Louttit? sug- 
gests that children in the range under investiga- 
tion probably do not occur oftener than once per 
4,000 unselected children. 

The original hypotheses of the study were 
concerned with degrees of isolation, concept of 


of fully urbanized middle-class professional 
family as to warrant attention and further ex- 
ploratory research. This paper presents some of 
the unanticipated findings of the study and in- 
dicates certain questions raised by these findings. 

The subjects of the study were largely third 
generation immigrants from Central or Eastern 
Europe. Almost four-fifths of the grandparents 
were immigrants to the United States (see table 
1). In this country they tended toward employ- 
ment in minor trades or small independent busi- 
nesses. 


Taste 1. INctipence or Forzicn BrrrH AMONG GRANDPARENTS OF TWENTY-BIGHT SUBJECTS 


























Total Pat. Gfthrs. Pat. Gdmthrs. | Mat. Gfthrs. Mat. Gdm. 
Grandparents 112 28 28 28 28 
Foreign-born 87 a1 19 24 23 
Percent-Foreign-born 77-4 "5 67.9 ~ 4 82.1 
Tasiz 2. EpucaTion 
None Elementary High School College Graduate 
A. Gr 28 Subjects 
Pat. thers 4 14 4 4 2 
Pat. Grandmothers 9 8 9 2. o 
Mat. Grandfathers 4 II 3 6 4 
Mat. Grandmothers 9 9 4 5 I 
Total 26 7° 20 17 7 
Percent of Total 23.2 97. 17.7 15.2 6.4 
B. Parents—28 Subjects 
Fathers ° ) 9 8 11 
Mothers ° 1 15 10 2 
Total fr) I 24 18 13 
Percent of Total ) 1 42.9 32.1 23.2 





self, adequacy of physical and mental health, and 
other characteristics of these children, whose 
only known similarity was their achievement of 
an unusually high intelligence test score. Analy- 
sis of family history data revealed a pattern which 
was so consistent a picture of an extreme type 


1C. M. Louttit, Clinical Psychology of Children’s Be- 
havior Problems (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947), 
p. 307. 
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There was a significant educational and socio- 
economic gap between the grandparents and the 
parents. Sixty-one percent of the grandparents 
had received no education or only an elementary 
one, while sixty-eight percent of the fathers were 
college graduates (see table 2). 

All of the fathers were in one of the top three 
occupational groups as classified on the Minne- 
sota Occupational Rating Scale (see table 3). 
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TABLE 3. OccupaATIONs OF FATHERS AS CLASSIFIED ON Minnesota OccuPaTIONAL RatING SCALE 











Group I Greup II Group III 
(Prof) (Semi-Prof.; (Clerical; Skilled 
i Higher Bus.) Trades; Retail Bus.) 
Fathers—28 Subjects 14 3 11 
Percent of Fathers 50 10.7 39.3 
Percent—U. S. Employed Males 5.7 8.1 24.3 





(Since nine of the twenty-eight fathers were born in Europe, the factor of language difficulty may have had some bearing 


on the proportion found in Group III.) 


Half of the fathers were in Group I: three were 
lawyers, two physicians, two editors, two pub- 
lishers, two artists, two teachers, and one was an 
engineer. These professions, while sometimes lu- 
crative, were generally considered to be those 
with high status value rather than those with 
optimum chances of amassing large fortunes. 
The incomes of the families were adequate, but 
none were extremely high or low. The mean 
annual income from all sources, including the 
salaries of the twelve employed mothers, was 
$8,375, about 3.6 times that for employed urban 
males (see table 4). It should be noted that 
only three families received income from sources 
other than their own earnings. 


through real or fancied illness. These latter 
were usually described by the informants as 
“hypochondriacs.” Despite the generally low 
level of education among the grandparents, five 
of the maternal grandmothers were college grad- 
uates and one held a graduate degree. 

The mothers of the subjects were unusually 
able, perhaps dominant women. Ten, or thirty- 
five percent, were college graduates. Two held 
graduate degrees. The educational range was 
from eight to eighteen years, with a mean of 14.2 
years. 

Twelve of the mothers were employed at the 
time of the study, seven in Group I occupations 
(four teachers, two laboratory technicians, one 


Tasie 4. AveracGe ANNUAL INCOME 











Under $3,600 $3,601-$6,000 $6,001-$12,000 Over $12,000 
Families (N 28) 5 4 13 6 
Percent 17.7 14.3 46.5 21.5 





Incomes ranged from $2,500 to $25,000. The closest available national income figure, that for 1944, was $2,331 for 


employed urban males.) 


The findings indicated that this group of par- 
ents may have been examples of “marginal man” 
straddling two cultures, and as such lacked the 
emotional flow for major activities apart from 
their own professional aims. The majority of 
the fathers exhibited a significant lack of par- 
ticipation in their family life. 

The material gathered indicated a need for 
further study of the role of the dominant mother 
or grandmother in the home. In sixteen of the 
twenty-four “full study” cases, the maternal 
gtandmother was pictured as the most dynamic 
factor in the family life. In five other cases the 
maternal grandmother was mentioned as having 
exerted an unusual degree of family control 
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dental technician). Four others had active hob- 
bies which might have been used as a means of 
support. Others were or had been taking college 
training at the time of the study. 

All of the mothers were using or had skills by 
the use of which they could have earned a living 
independently of their husbands. They tended 
to place a relatively low value on their roles in 
the home. Typical statements were: “I planned 
to be a career girl and hire people to handle 
household details. Instead, I must make a career 
of those very details.” Or: “I prefer working 
to staying at home. I hate housework.” 

All of the parents were alive, married, and 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Marriage and Family Studytour 


EUGENE P. LINK 
State University of New York 


F ve YEARS ago, my wife and I were having 
lunch with Dr. Goodwin Watson at Columbia 
and we raised the question as to the possibility 
of World Studytours (affiliate of Columbia 
University Travel Service) offering a traveling 
seminar in the area of marriage and family life. 
Dr. Watson thought the idea a good one and 
said, ‘Would the Links like to develop and 
lead such a seminar?” 

In the suramer of 1950, with the encourage- 
ment and support of the Social Science Founda- 
tion at the University of Denver and with the 
endorsement of the National Council on Family 
Relations, nine graduate students and eleven 
professional people went to Northern Europe 
to study family patterns and services. In 1951, 
the seminar was again led by the Links in order 
to establish contacts and to build the most signifi- 
cant elements into the field trip. In this year, 
it appeared as a graduate seminar carrying six 
hours of credit in the State University of New 
York, State Teachers College at New Paltz. 

The summer of 1952 found the Studytour 
accepted for credit by Florida State University as 
well as New York and led by Dr. Meyer Nim- 
koff and Mrs. Nimkoff. By now this educa- 
tional experience had become an annual event. 
The seminar was led this past summer by 
another recognized and well-known scholar, Dr. 
Paul Landis of Washington State College. Be- 
sides graduate students gaining credit in social 
science, many others have enjoyed the value of 
traveling with the specialized purpose of gain- 
ing wisdom and insight into family life. 
Among these have been physicians, public 
health nurses, home economists, social workers, 
psychologists, sociologists, school and college 
teachers. 

The fifth annual studytour and seminar will 
sail next June, this time to southern Europe and 
the Near East. After a brief visit in Naples 
and Rome, the group will fly to Israel for an 
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intensive study of emerging new family patterns. 
The Berl Katznelson Institute for Social Science 
will be the living quarters and the lectures and 
field trips will be organized by Hebrew Uni- 
versity. After two weeks in Israel the students 
proceed to Greece and will be under the guid- 
ance of the University of Athens. Thence to 
Jugoslavia where the University of Belgrade 
will introduce the seminar to family arrange- 
ments and services in three of the five federated 
republics. These three countries—Israel, 
Greece and Jugoslavia—will be the focus of the 
study, giving the seminar cultural contrasts to- 
gether with opportunities for comparisons and 
evaluations. On the trip home, there will be 
one to three day stops in Venice, Milan, Geneva 
and Paris. 

The National Council on Family Relations 
through its Board of Directors has asked me to 
trace briefly for readers of the Journal this 
history and development of a travel-study project 
it has warmly endorsed. Before reading the 
comments by Drs. Nimkoff and Landis giving 
their thoughts and estimations of the seminar 
there is one basic idea to be offered as back- 
ground. 

It is that this is not a tour and it does not 
welcome the usual American “tourist.” It is a 
non-profit, educational project in international 
learning and understanding. True, we see most 
of the things tourists see, but our intent is far 
more profound. We are there to make friends, 
to widen horizons and to travel in a country 
thinking about the structure of this basic institu- 
tion, the family. Of course, almost every aspect 
of life in a country directly or indirectly per- 
tains to the family. We have tried, therefore, 
to interest ourselves particularly in social and 
governmental services to families. Our con- 
cern is people, children and parents and the 
social institutions that affect them. Seminar 
members just never forget the warmth and 
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friendliness of our hosts in each country; the 
wit and insight of Dr. Cyril Bibby and the 
wisdom and hospitality extended by the staff 
of the Grantly Dick Read clinic at the Univer- 
sity of London; the dynamic personality of 
Otteson-Jensen and the generous interview 
given by Richard Sterner, Associate Secretary of 
State in Sweden; the planned communing com- 
munities of Denmark; the culture and broad 
knowledge of the den Tex family in Holland; 
the devotion of Dr. Robert Boudet, Director of 
the International Union of Family Organiza- 
tions in Paris; and so many others that might 
be mentioned. These intelligent leaders give 


us their energy and time because they are con- 
cerned with family values and with making one 
world a reality of one family. 

The annual Marriage and Family Life Study- 
tour is firmly established not only in the de- 
tails of its program and administration, but also 
in the loyalties of those who have traveled with 
us in the past. 

They, together with the universities, the 
foundations and our National Council on 
Family Relations combine to encourage the 
continuance each year of the seminar offering 
a wider understanding of the basic family in- 
stitution in its important international setting. 





I led the Fourth National Marriage and 
Family Life Studytour into Western Europe, 
Scandinavia, and England. My group was com- 
posed primarily of teachers of home economics 
in high schools and colleges and of county 
agriculture home demonstration agents. 

In France we came far short of satisfyin;; our- 
selves that we understood family life and its 
motivations. There is a contradiction in French 
culture brought about by the violent separation 
of church and state at the time of the revolu- 
tion which makes for cleavage in the culture 
that is almost impossible for the outsider to 
comprehend. 

We had heard, as everyone has, of the 
sensuousness of French culture, its art of love- 
making, and its worldliness, but we were 
immediately overwhelmed by the extreme re- 
serve, frustration, and history worship that is 
so dominant in one’s first impression of French 
life. The Follies Bergere and night club life 
and extensive prostitution are one aspect of 
French culture, but one does not go far until 
he is deeply impressed with the other aspect— 
the deep reserve, the reticence to talk about sex, 
the taboos and legal prohibitions on birth con- 
trol, the closeknit, more or less patriarchal 
family, walled in with its own yard and locked 


gate. 
One finds in France perhaps the strongest 
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taboos on birth control in Europe; yet, France 
has the lowest birth rate. This low birth rate 
is not achieved as in Ireland by continence or 
delayed marriage and celibacy. It is achieved 
along with early marriage, which probably 
means that birth control is more extensive in 
France than anywhere in the world. France 
has none of our niceties of manner with regard 
to body processes and yet our frank queries 
about birth control and matters of sex shocks 
their sensibilities. 

Our visit to Germany was confined to the city 
of Hamburg, an international city-state that was 
never Hitlerized. The big problem of family 
‘ife 1. Uamburg at the present time is the lack 
c! «.@nomic opportunity for women, with con- 
sequeut, widespread prostitution. There is a 
licensed area, but the most serious aspect is the 
tendency of the unemployed girl to drift into 
unlicensed prostitution. Thirty-two social 
workers give primary attention to rehabilitating 
this group of girls, 18 to 30 years of age, who 
are working the streets for pay. 

In Holland, and even more particularly Scan- 
dinavia, a supreme value is fertility, compared 
to our value of virginity and chastity. There is 
no dating in the casual American sense. All 
pair relationships tend to be courtship relation- 
ships. But during the serious stage of the 
courtship felation sexual intercourse begins, 
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usually in the parental home. Pregnancy is for 
many a test of marital fitness. This custom has 
deep roots in these agrarian cultures, but carries 
over into urban culture. In Holland, more than 
a fourth and in Scandinavia, more than half, of 
first births come before the nine months’ period 
of marriage. In all countries, too, the birth rate 
among unmarried mothers runs about 10 per 
cent, compared to our own rate of 31 percent. 

In Scandinavia, one finds conditions which 
provide a real foundation for sex equality, not 
merely in terms of equality of employment, and 
income, but more particularly in terms of fixing 
equal responsibility on male and female for the 
consequences of the sex act outside of marriage. 
The father is usually located in the case of 
premarital or extramarital pregnancy. Unless 
the mother specifies otherwise, the child takes 
his name; the state fixes his responsibility for 
the support of the child in ratio to his income; 
the child has the same rights of inheritance as 
any other child born to the father. This pro- 
tects the mother’s reputation, and does away 
with the problem of illigitimacy. Social insti- 
tutions are adequate to protect rights of both 
mother and child. 

In Holland the patriarchal notion that the 
father should be required to marry the girl 
persists; in Scandinavia and Germany, there is 
no pressure on the part of social workers to 
bring about a marriage if the couple has lost 
interest in each other before the birth of the 
child. 

Social institutions which supplement the 
family, shifting the burden of economic support 
and educational training from family to society, 
are most highly developed in Scandinavia. In 
both Sweden and Denmark, one finds multiple 
dwellings or other housing units where every 
facility is provided for the care of the child 
of the working mother and the unmarried 
mother from six o'clock in the morning until 
eight at night. The entire age range of chil- 
dren, from babies to teenagers, are given pro- 


fecsional supervision and creative developmental 
Opportunities. 

The effectiveness of such institutions is at- 
tested by the low rate of juvenile delinquency. 
In Copenhagen, a city of a million people, for 
example, there were fourteen cases of juvenile 
delinquency (young people under eighteen) in 
1950. 

In England we found the roots for our own 
family culture, with its rather severe taboos and 
strong patriarchal and institutional leanings. 
The English family, however, in spite of the 
influence of the war, is not emancipated from 
institutional tradition to the extent that ours is. 
There is no dating in England in the American 
sense. Walking out and the gradual building 
up of a courtship relationship is a very staid and 
formal affair. Premarital intercourse is taboo, 
and probably practiced somewhat less than in 
our own culture. Fertility prior to marriage is 
rigorously condemned. Illegitimacy still exists, 
although only 4 percent of births fall into this 
category; only 10 percent of first births come 
too early in the marriage. Both these figures are 
comparable with our own. 

The casual observer gains the impression that 
the English family is much more restrained, frus- 
trated, and inhibited than the American family. 
The family tends to live within its own house 
and hedged yard. There is little association 
outside of the family. English women are so 
violent in condemning the clubwomanish Ameti- 
can female that one expects that they are very 
envious of her freedom. 

The tragedy of all Europe from the stand- 
point of young people is that all countries are 
short thousands of homes. In France, Holland, 
and Germany those who have more than one- 
and-a-half rooms per person have to take in 
others, but even this unsatisfactory way of life 
does not begin to meet the need for a place for 
newlyweds and would-be weds to live. 

PAUL H. LAnpis 

State College of Washington 
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Eugene Link has asked that I write fer 
Marriage and Family Living about a thousand 
words on the Family Life Studytour which Mrs. 
Nimkoff and I led in the summer of 1952 on his 
invitation. I shall limit myself primarily to 
observations on the family, although I am 
tempted to speak of exhilarating experiences 
like crossing the Atlantic on that remarkably 
steady though small Norwegian ship, the 
Stavangerfjord, traversing the length of in- 
describably beautiful Norwegian fjords, the 
excitement of the Olympic Games in Helsinki, 
and the manifestly sturdy character and patri- 
otism of the Finns. We prize the new friends 
we made in Europe and equally the friendships 
that have grown up in the small group of the 
nineteen of us who travelled together. 

One value of the studytour is that all ar- 
rangements for travel, hotels, and food are 
made in advance by a professional travel agency, 
and made with surprising efficiency. The pro- 
fessional program of lectures and visits has been 
built up over the years by the Studytour leader, 
and an amazing lot is crammed into a short 
space of time. It is a bit exhausting, but there 
is an opportunity to recuperate on the ocean 
trip home. No one who travels on his own can 
crowd so much of value and significance into 
such a short period of time. 

It is risky to generalize about family life in 
Europe on the basis of observations made in the 
course of a single summer. I would caution 
against it. We met with government officials 
who described legislative programs affecting 
the family; listened to talks about the family 
system of various countries, given by college 
professors; visited housing projects; were en- 
tertained in the homes of citizens. The question 
that kept popping up in my mind was: How 
representative of the family system was what 
we saw and heard? Even a small country like 
Holland is a large place, and one gets only 
scattered impressions and often biased reports. 
What a studytour does, however, is to raise 
questions and to suggest sources of information 
that can be checked later when one is back 
home. If there were more time, the checking 
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could be done on the spot. 

To choose an instance or two at random, I 
was interested in the status and role of women 
in the various countries we visited. When I 
inquired in Amsterdam about the number of 
married women who had jobs, I was told by a 
local “‘expert’’ that the figure was five percent, 
a much lower figure than in some other coun- 
tries, including Sweden and the United States. 
This low figure was explained as due to tradi- 
tion: that the family pattern in the Netherlands 
was patriarchal, that married women have no 
legal right to their own money, and that the 
Queen with five children serves as the family 
ideal. On my return to my desk in Florida, I 
made inquiries of official sources and learned 
that, in 1947, 10 percent of married women 
in the Netherlands were holding paying jobs. 
This is about the same percent as in Sweden 
(December, 1945) but only half the rate in the 
United States (21 percent in 1948). 

In somewhat the same way, when in Stock- 
holm I was told that the Swedes have a stand- 
ard of living comparable to our own. I have 
since tried to check the matter a bit more care- 
fully. “Standard of living” is a slippery con- 
cept and is not easily grasped. In some respects 
the Swedish standard approximates the Ameri- 
can. The per capita distribution of telephones 
is close to ours, but the ratio of automobiles 
to population is very much lower. The Swedes 
like to boast of their housing; and if a slum is 
defined as a dilapidated area, then the Swedes 
have practically no slums, but the room crowd- 
ing in Sweden is greater than in the United 
States, and the scarce electric refrigerator is 
such a prized object as to cause one family to 
display it in the living room. 

The point I am making is that a studytour, 
with its full schedule of planned activities and 
high mobility, is not ordinarily a good vehicle 
for gathering accurate data about the family 
life of the countries visited. Some of the “ex- 
perts” available for interviews are less expert 
than others. A studytour like the one that I led 
helps to differentiate the more expert from the 
less, helps to identify the significant questions, 
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and most of all, I thik, helps to give a feel for 
the country and its people which cannot be got 
by indirect means, that is, by reading and cor- 
respondence. I recall a friend of mine, an 
economic determinist, who used to minimize 
the factor of psychological factors in social 
change until he visited Nazi Germany and 
experienced at firsthand the terrific impact 
of the Hitler-Goebbels propaganda machine. 
So we can read in our studies of culture and 
personality that nations differ in honesty, but to 
take the overnight boat from Stockholm to 
Helsinki and see everywhere on the deck un- 
attended cameras and briefcases and other 
personal belongings while the owners are in the 


salon enjoying recreative sociability is to drive 
home vividly the point that Scandinavians are 
unusually honest. Of course, the jails in Scan- 
dinavia tell us that there are many dishonest 
Scandinavians. The point is that they are more 
honest on the average than some other people. 
A studytour can, then, leave you with impres- 
sions as to what is significant and distinctive 
about the countries you visit, impressions which 
can be checked for accuracy and detail when 
you have more leisure and better access to the 
facts. : 
M. F, NIMKOFF 
The Florida State University. 


Status of Women in the United States, 1953 


The place of women in the United States 
today—in the country’s economic life, in busi- 
ness and industry, in politics and Government— 
is discussed in a bulletin by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of Labor. 
The publication is entitled Status of Women in 
the United States, 1953. (Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 249.) 

There are 19 million women working and 
they make up almost a third of all the labor 
force producing goods and services. In general, 
women do not receive as much income from 
their work as do men. To be sure, wage rates 
for women have increased substantially since 
World War II, particularly for professional, 
technical, and clerical workers and machine 
operators in factories and service industries. 
Even so, women’s average income from wages 
and salaries was less than half (44 percent) of 
that received by men in 1951, latest year for 
which such information was available. Prin- 
cipal reason for this wide discrepancy between 
the earned income of men and women workers 
is the fact that women stil! tend to congregate in 
occupations traditionally employing women and 
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that these occupations have a relatively low 
wage scale. 

About 3 million women workers belong to 
unions and they make up about 1/6 of the total 
union membership of the country. Most of the 
women members are concentrated in unions of 
industries having large numbers of women 
workers, such as the apparel trades, service 
trades, communications work, textile mills, and 
electrical goods manufacturing. In most unions 
women make up only a small percent of the 
membership. 

A Cabinet post, two ambassadorships, several 
important international posts and around twenty 
other high appointments have gone to women 
since President Eisenhower took office. In na- 
tional elective offices there are very few women 
as compared to men. Only 12 of the 531 
legislators in the United States Congress are 
women. Election of women to State offices is 
accomplished more easily. From a total of 29 
elected to State legislatures in the first year of 
nationwide woman suffrage (1920), the num- 
ber of worsica law makers in the States has in- 
creased to an alltime high of 286 in 1953. 
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Mass Media 


ANTHON S. CANNON 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah 


THE Junior League of Youngstown, Ohio, in 
co-operation with the City School District, 
sponsored a weekly fifteen minute radio pro- 
gram over WKBM dealing with problem situa- 
tions of family life. This series ran throughout 
the last school year and is continuing again this 
year. Activity on TV is also planned for the 
current year. Gertrude E. Hendricks is Direc- 
tor of Family Life Education for the Youngs- 
town School District. 

The Motion Picture Council, Youngstown, 
Ohio, annually selects for presentation the most 
constructive feature commercial film for special 
showing. Values for family life education 
constitute the principal criteria. The Council is 
made up of leaders in the P.T.A., church 
groups, and the schools. 

Bill S-971 (Public Law 141) enacted July 
20, 1953, provides that 16 mm Films, and 16 
mm Film Catalogs may be shipped anywhere in 
the United States of America at a postal rate of 
8¢ for the first pound, and 4¢ for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction by any person, organi- 
zation, or company except commercial theatres. 

This new law further provides more equitable 
rates for education films by reducing to 4¢ for 
the first pound and 1¢ on additional pounds the 
postal rates on local delivery, or within the first, 
second, or third zone, or within the state in 
which mailed. Organizations eligible for these 
rates must not be organized for profit, nor have 
any of their net income inure to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual. Schools, 
colleges, universities, public libraries; and re- 
ligious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, veterans, and fraternal or- 
ganizations and associations may use these rates 
to transmit 16 mm films, filmstrips, projected 
transparencies and slides, microfilms, sound 
recordings, and catalogs of these materials. 

The Audio-Visual Education Department of 
Los Angeles County serves 485 schools with an 
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avetage daily attendance of 260,000 pupils, 
kindergarten through junior college. The 
country film library now includes about 10,000 
films encompassing 1,700 titles. The school 
districts and the state co-operate in financing 
this service. 

The Michigan Department of Mental Health 
through its education division offers 158 mental 
health films in six film libraries throughout the 
state for use by the general public. From July 
1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, these films were 
shown 2,963 times to 144,762 persons. To 
assist in the proper presentation of these films, 
the Education Division has prepared and dis- 
tributes a manual which contains suggested dis- 
cussion outlines for the various films. Also 
available on a loan basis for program material 
are sociodramas, recordings, and filmstrips. In- 
quiries about service should be addressed to 
Esther L. Middlewood, Director of Mental 
Health Education, Michigan Department of 
Mental Health, Cass Building, Lansing 13, 
Michigan. 

Money Management, Y our Equipment Dollar, 
is a new booklet available for ten cents from 
the Consumer Education Department, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. It presents useful 
facts on how to shop for ranges, home freezers, 
refrigerators, water heaters, dishwashers, vacuum 
cleaners, and cther items of household equip- 
ment for kitchen and laundry, including small 
appliances. Included, too, are pointers on how 
to measure space where equipment can be placed 
in a home; what to expect in installation and 
operation costs; how to check electric wiring; 
and how to evaluate the water supply needed 
for dish and clothes washers. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17, has for free distribu- 
tion a special circular listing fifteen sound mo- 
tion pictures and forty-four filmstrips available 
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for school and community use, all produced 
especially for the Home Economics field. 

The National Association for Better Radio 
and Television, 882 Victoria Avenue, Los 
Angeles 5, California, issued on July 28, 1953, 
its Third Annual Report Children’s Radio and 
Television Programs (Los Angeles Area). The 
survey covers seven television and eight radio 
programs. The evaluation committee placed 
the programs within six classifications: Ex- 
cellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Objectionable, and 
Most Objectionable. 

The Extension Division of the University 
of Illinois, Champaign, Ill., has published a 
very comprehensive 464 page Guide to Audio- 
Visual Aids, which may be purchased for $1.50. 
It deals largely with films, both sound and silent, 
but also covers transcriptions and tapes for 
teaching. 


Education for Childbirth is a series of 16 mm 
films for prospective parents. 


Prenatal Care shows need for medical exami- 
nation and care, diet, exercises, clothing, etc. 
23 min. $125 (rental $12.50) 

Labor and Childbirth explains when to go to 
hospital and what to expect there, diagrams 
birth, relates confidence and relaxation, delivery 
room arrival of baby. Sound, 18 min. $110 
(rental $12.50) 

A Normal Birth (revised) photographs an 
actual delivery. Use with discretion. 11 min. 
$85 (rental $15) 

Postnatal Care shows mother at hospital do- 
ing exercises, caring for baby, nursing, etc. 
Deals with father’s relation to situation and 
new family feeling of both parents. Diagrams 
return of mother’s body to normal. Sound, 12 
min. $95 (rental $15) 

Complete series $385; omitting Normal 
Birth $305. Usual privilege of free preview 
for decision as to purchase. Medical Films, 
Inc., 116 Natoma St., San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 





The Families of Highly Gifted Children 


(Continued from page 60) 


living together at the time of the study. Nearly 
all came from social and religious groups in 
which divorce was accepted. In three families 
there had been a previous divorce and subsequent 
remarriage. 


Twenty-three of the families were or had been. 


Jewish by religion; four were Protestant; one 
was Catholic. Individual origins included Mid- 
dle and East European, French, Irish, German, 
and British West Indian Negro. 

The subjects tended to be only or oldest chil- 
dren. Twelve were only children; eleven had 
one sibling, and five had two siblings. 

The value systems of the families included 
strong emphasis on education and on verbal and 
dramatic performance, particularly for the chil- 
dren. Statements made by the parents indicated 
that, in nearly all instances, there had been pres- 
sure from the grandparents for the achievement 
of academic honors. 

The parents tended to plan the non-school 
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time of their children, arranging all play or so- 
cial events by appointment with other parents. 
They opposed casual contacts with neighborhood 
children, and in several instances showed dis- 
trust if not actual fear of the prospect of the sub- 
ject’s mingling with ‘‘the children in the street.” 

The family pattern indicated above was ob- 
tained throughout the entire number studied, re- 
gardless of ethnic grouping. The families 
studied, if considered as a whole, were highly 
mobile within the American class structure. The 
possible effect of the factor of drive in the grand- 
parents would warrant further study. These 
gtandparents tended to come from relatively 
rigid societies. Many belonged to groups that 
were unaccepted and persecuted. A possible 
hypothesis would be that, upon entering a rela- 
tively unstructured class society, they became edu- 
cation-centered, seeking for their children and 
grandchildren the educational and professional 
advantages denied to them. 
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Report on Housing Section 
Annual Meeting, NCFR 





BETTE JENKINS 


Manager, Gratiot Redevelopment, Detroit Housing Commission 


WHEN the National Council on Family Re- 
lations held its Annual Meeting in East Lansing, 
Michigan last August and September, an im- 
portant innovation was the Section on Housing 
and Planning out of which came a recommenda- 
tion that a permanent section be established in 
this field. 

The recommendation, acted upon favorably 
by the Council’s Executive Committee during 
its November meeting, seemed to speakers who 
participated in a panel on “The Family Welfare 
Field’s Responsibility and Opportunity” a logi- 
cal and necessary outcome of their discussion. 

The close tie-in between housing and family 
problems—the inevitable effect of poor housing 
and living environment on family life—was 
brought out in the first of two housing meetings 
when the Honorable George C. Edwards, Pro- 
bate Judge in charge of the Juvenile Division, 
Wayne County, Michigan, spoke on “How Is 
Bad Housing Injuring American Family Life?” 
Judge Edwards, contending that the decision of 
Congress to limit public housing starts for the 
current year to 20,000 is unjust and immoral, 
predicted that as a result, local courts dealing 
with delinquency will find an increasing num- 
ber of families “unable to bridge the gap be- 
tween the slums and private homes without 
help.” He feels that children whose families 
are unable to provide adequate housing will 
come to the attention of the courts because the 
combination of family strain plus poverty plus 
poor housing leads to family break-ups. 

Judge Edwards was introduced by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John O'Grady, Secretary 
of the National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, Washington, D.C., who in his opening re- 
marks asserted that the basic issue in housing 
today is the extent of government participation. 
He said that private builders want the private 
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redevelopment assistance provided by Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 but will not accept 
a correlative program of public housing for 
low income families. 

Monsignor O'Grady sees cutbacks in public 
housing as a threat to city planning, and he 
pointed out that cities will have to provide some 
place for people to live if they want to uproot 
homes to build expressways, parks, and monu- 
ments. 

An additional problem which was discussed 
during the initial housing meeting of the con- 
ference was that of creating what might be 
described as a normal community within a 
public housing project. This is extremely difh- 
cult, according to Judge Edwards, if income 
limits for public housing are set so low that 
families headed by regularly employed persons 
cannot qualify. In order to prevent public 
housing projects from becoming “economic 
ghettoes populated almost entirely by broken 
families as a result of income limits which are 
far too low,” Judge Edwards recommends that 
over-income families be permitted to remain 
paying the difference between a public housing 
rent and an economic rent into an escrow fund 
for a future down payment on a home. This 
would give tangible support to the idea that 
public housing is a transition step between slum 
living and the American ideal of home owner- 
ship. 

It was the task of Monsignor O'Grady and 
Judge Edwards to pose the problems and the 
questions relating to housing and family life 
which they deemed most important. These 
problems and questions were brought to panel 
members on the second day for further dis- 
cussion and action. 

As Chairman of the panel, Albert Rosenberg, 
who is Supervisor of Community Relations for 
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the Chicago Housing Authority, very early in 
the discussion, brought out that often the 
people making policy decisions relative to hous- 
ing at both Federal and local levels have limited 
knowledge and understanding of the tremen- 
dous problems resulting from lack of housing. 
Those who are victimized by this lack are inarti- 
culate and unorganized. But there is an ex- 
tensive group—very well represented in the 
NCFR—who have direct knowledge of our 
nation’s housing needs and who have resources 
for assisting in the implementation of a pro- 
gram for meeting those needs. 

Members of this same extensive group fre- 
quently find that standing in the way of effec- 
tive work with a family or an individual is an 
insurmountable housing problem. It is not 
that they heve failed to recognize and accept 
responsibility for alleviating this need. Both as 
individuals and through organizations they have 
given support to positive housing proposals and 
programs; but the vastly complicated nature 
of our country’s housing problem has made an 
effective attack extremely difficult. 

Mr. Rosenberg’s remarks were fully sup- 
ported by members of his panel. Charles 
Blessing, Director of the Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission, suggested that an even broader concept 
is necessary. Physical structure as implied in 
the simple term “housing” is only one aspect of 
the total picture and this is particularly true 
if we think in terms of impact on family’ life: 
What surrounds the physical structure is per- 
haps of equal importance. The atmosphere— 
the environment—the kinds of activity that go 
on—all affect family life and can probably 
best be summed up in the term “community 
development.” A housing and community de- 
velopment section within the NCFR or any 
organization directly concerned might, in Mr. 
Blessing’s opinion, direct its attention to all 
phases of physical planning of a city or two— 
including the provision of houses, of water, of 


how to get enough and the desired kind of 
houses, whether to provide houses through a 
public program only for those who can’t other- 
wise afford them, or as in England to follow the 
course of making public housing available ac- 
cording to the individual's wish to live in it 
rather than his income. 

In concurring with these suggestions, panel 
member John Field, Director of the Toledo, 
Ohio Board of Community Relations proposed 
that a permanent housing and community de- 
velopment section within NCFR be based on 
the premise that physical setting is extremely 
important to family life. 

Mrs. Olive Beasley, Executive Secretary of the 
Michigan Committee on Civil Rights, referred 
to the vast apathetic group of people who know 
little about housing or planning and voiced the 
opinion that most of them do not realize how 
costly slums are—both in dollars and cents and 
in the more important, but not always con- 
sidered more important, social costs. 

Throughout the discussion several basic 
points recurred: 

1. The panel members welcomed an oppor- 
tunity for presenting their views on housing 
and community development to representatives 
of the NCFR and enthusiastically endorsed the 
recommendation that action be taken to develop 
a permanent housing and planning vehicle 
within the organization. 

2. It was felt that concern for community 
development in its most inclusive interpreta- 
tion might be the goal of a permanent section. 

3. There is great value in and need for a 
cross-pollination process which will give hous- 
ing and planning personnel opportunities for 
working with members of other professions 
having direct interest in these matters. 

4, Extensive exploration through the solici- 
tation of membership reaction, comments, and 
suggestions, perhaps followed up by the ap- 
pointment of a study committee to formulate 


schools, of streets, of sidewalks, of lighting— possible goals was proposed. 
where to locate these things, how to locate them, 
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Letter from Puerto Rico* 


San Juan, P.R. 
November 1, 1953. 


One late afternoon a year ago, we went to 
Barrio Santa Olaya to attend a community meet- 
ing. We drove through the hills and along a 
country road until we reached a one room, rural 
school. We stopped first in a nearby home, 
drank black coffee and listened while members 
of the family talked. For several weeks the 
neighbors had been meeting to discuss the 
problems of their barrio. Every Thursday 
evening they had sat in the small chairs of 
children of the first three grades and talked 
of water, roads, sanitation and their need for 
another school. Children of the older grades 
had to walk many kilometers to an adjoining 
barrio and cross a river often flooded. Many 
times it was too dangerous to cross and they 
had to return home. 

About seven o'clock the parents began to 
walk past the batey where we were sitting on 
their way to the meeting. We joined them and 
soon we too were balancing ourselves on the 
first graders’ seats, waiting for the meeting 
to begin. It is not important what happened 
that particular evening. It was very much 
like those that had preceded it and the many 
that were to follow. What was important, was 
the sum total of the effort of the parents and 
children meeting in free association to study, 
plan and solve together a common problem. 
The meetings lasted through the spring and 
summer and by the opening of the new school 
year a sturdy, wooden school had been built 
by the neighbors themselves. Today the older 
gtades do not go to school over the mountain 
and across the river. They have a school of 
their own which they helped to construct. 

In a sense, perhaps in its best sense, the 
educational efforts of the Division of Com- 
munity Education of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Puerto Rico, can be called parent edu- 


* To Mrs. Marion L, Faegre, Department Editor, Parent 
Education. 
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cation. However, the emphasis of the program 
is not to help parents in relation to their chil- 
dren alone, but in relation to all other parents 
and their children. Thus its point of focus is 
the community itself. The program came into 
operation through a law passed by the Common- 
wealth Government in the spring of 1949 and 
signed in May of that year by Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marin. In the preamble to the law it is 
stated that “the object is to provide the good 
hand of our popular culture with the tool of a 
basic education. In practice this will mean 
giving to the communities and to the Puerto 
Rican community in general, the wish, the 
tendency and the way of making use of their 
own aptitudes for the solution of many of their 
own problems. .. . The community should not 
be civically unemployed. The community can 
be constantly and usefully employed in its own 
service, in terms of pride and satisfaction of 
the members thereof.” 

The program in the field is being developed 
through the lives of forty “group organizers,” 
educators, men who formerly were fishermen, 
sugar-cane workers, farmers, teachers, store- 
keepers, clergymen. Avocationally all were men 
who had devoted themselves to the service of 
their communities. Their selection, training 
and supervision is a matter of basic concern 
to themselves and to those who work with them, 
for it is clearly understood that the success of 
the program rests finally on their way of work- 
ing, their belief in people and in the democratic 
principles they advocate. 

Each field worker has an area which includes 
an average of twenty-five communities with a 
rural population of six thousand families. 
Films, books and posters are produced in the 
central headquarters of the Division and are 
used by the field worker as resource material. 
Thus far nine programs have been produced 
including twenty films, ranging in length from 
ten to ninety minutes; nine books in editions 
of 200,000, one for every rural family; and 
nine silk-screen posters in editions of 7,000. 
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Programs deal with different subjects, some- 
times informational but always, we hope, 
inspirational. Programs Six for example has 
food and nutrition as its central theme. The 
major film is “Pedacito de Tierra,” the story 
of a man who had a little piece of land but was 
letting it run to weeds. The needs of his family 
were great even though he spent all his weekly 
wage at the nearby store. In fact that was his 
difficulty. He bought his beans and vegetables 
when he could have grown them himself, thus 
having no money left over for other necessities. 
The film, a dramatic documentary, then con- 
tinues to tell the story of what happened and 
how Pedro Vazquez and his family solved their 
problem. 

This film with two shorts is shown in the 
rural community a few nights after the book 
that supplements this theme has been distributed 
by a volunteer committee of neighbors to every 
country home. The subject of “Alimentos 
para su Familia” is ‘food for your family.” It 
was prepared by the Division in consultation 
with the Committee on Nutrition, an inter- 
agency committee, and tells in a graphic and 
direct manner the value of the foods that Pedro 
raised in his garden. It is a forty-page book 
with an illustration on every page; probably 
one of the finest professional jobs on the sub- 
ject for its particular audience. Its demand 
here and in Latin America has necessitated a 
second edition. 

In the hands of the group organizer, our 
films, books and posters become the spring- 
board for a discussion of community problems. 
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Gradually as the concerns of the community 
grow deeper the way of working becomes more 
clearly expressed and at this point the educa- 
tional efforts of our field man begin to show 
themselves. In the spirit of a Socrates, he asks 
the questions for which he urges the people to 
find the answers, and always the questions lead 
toward the avenues of democracy. The school- 
house, the new road, the pure water supply are 
not the ends in themselves but landmarks that 
show the direction in which the community 1s 
moving. 

Come to visit us and we will go together to 
Santa Olaya, or to Barrio Botijas where the 
parents built a bridge so their children might go 
to school every day in the year or to Chorreras 
where the neighbors built a road to carry their 
produce to market. Better still, come to visit us 
and we will sit in a circle in a batey and listen 
to a neighbor sing an “‘aguinaldo” while another 
plays the “cuatro,” another the guitar and a 
small boy keeps a rhythm with the “maracas.” 
And then we will stay on and soon a discussion 
will begin and people will listen and talk and 
you will wonder at the dignity and grace of 
the women and the strength and generous 
nature of the men. You will go home philoso- 
phizing on the quiet wisdom of all country- 
people everywhere and of their similarity the 
world over. 

FRED G. WALE 

Director, Division of Community Education 
Department of Education 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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The International Union of Family Organizations 
Lisbon Conference 
ABRAHAM STONE, M.D. 


In rie summer of 1947, soon after the end of 
the Second World War, the French Union of 
Family Associations, with the backing and aid 
of the French government, called together in 
Paris a World Conference on the Family and 
Population. Invitations were sent out to gov- 
ernment agencies and to social organizations in 
all parts of the world. In response to these in- 
vitations some 300 delegates, representing both 
governmental and private agencies interested in 
family welfare, came to participate in this first 
International Conference on Family Life. 

Delegates came from 27 countries—from 
Europe, Asia, the Middle East and the Far East, 
from South Africa, and from the Americas. 
The representatives from the United States 
were: Dr. Ernest Stebbins, Professor of Hygiene 
and Public Health of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Miss Jane Hoey, Director of the Federal 
Security Agency; Miss Rachel Nyslander, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau of the Labor De- 
partment; Dr. Norman Himes of the Educa- 
tional Department of the American Military 
Government in Germany, and the writer, who 
was delegated to the Congress by the National 
Research Council and also represented the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
the National Council on Family Relations, and 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 
In addition, several American members of 
UNESCO and of the cultural department of the 
American Embassy in France participated in 
some of the sessions. 

The family organizations in various countries 
differ in structure and function. In France and 
Belgium, for example, family associations con- 
sist of the heads of families themselves, of 
fathers and mothers who are united for the pur- 
pose of obtaining social and economic benefits 
for the families, such as family allowances, 
better housing conditions, maternity grants, in- 
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creased wages and tax reductions for families 
with many children, and other social and eco- 
nomic aids. In other countries, as in the United 
States or England, such “family unions” do not 
exist. The family organizations consist not of 
the families themselves but of professional and 
other socially-minded men and women who are 
interested in furthering family welfare and 
family stability. Aside from governmental and 
private social welfare agencies interested pri- 
marily in the economic aspects of the family, 
the emphasis of the American groups concerned 
with family life is chiefly on the interpersonal 
relations between husband and wife, or between 
parents and children, and on the physical and 
emotional aspects of marriage and the family. 
However, in spite of these differences of the 
various groups in structure, in function, and ob- 
jectives, the delegates to the Congress were 
quite unanimous in a decision that an Interna- 
tional Union should be formed to include all 
organizations interested in the welfare of the 
family. 

Accordingly, at the last session of the Con- 
gress, the following resolutions were adopted: 

“WHeErgAS, A free, happy and healthy family is of 
paramount importance to the development of a sound 
social life; and 

“WHEREAS, A common ground exists on which the 
various agencies throughout the world dealing with 
problems relating to the family can unite; and 

“WHEREAS, There is a need for an international 
agency to serve as a center for the collection and ex- 
change of information on family life and as a co- 
ordinating agency between the family organizations 
in the various countries; 

“Therefore, be it resolved: 

“(1) That an International Union of Family Or- 
ganizations be established; 

“(2) That a working committee of correspondents 
from the various countries be appointed at this Con- 
gtess to serve as provisional members of the Union; 

“(3) That the organizations from the different 
countries concerned with the family as a social unit be 
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invited to appoint representatives to the International 
Union; 

“(4) That the Union be empowered to invite repre- 
sentatives from countries which are not represented at 
this Congress ; 

“(5) That the Union establish contact with various 
international bodies, and particularly with the UN and 
UNESCO.” 

Thus was established the International Union 
of Family Organizations, the “Union Interna- 
tionale des Organismes Familiaux,” generally 
referred to now as the U.I.0.F. The chief aim 
of this Union, in the words of its brochure is 
“to link up all organizations throughout the 
world, irrespective of race or creed, who are 
working for the welfare of the family.” Mem- 
bership in the International Union is divided 
into two categories: active and associate. Active 
membership is open to all organizations whose 
primary concern is with the family in all its 
aspects. Organizations which are indirectly 
concerned with family life, or governmental 
agencies dealing with family welfare are ad- 
mitted as associate members. At present the 
Union consists of 55 active and 88 associate 
member organizations, located in 25 different 
countries as follows: Argentine, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Iraq, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Monaca, Peru, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 

The wide variety of the interests and activi- 
ties of groups now affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Union can be judged from the names of a 
few of the active and associate member organi- 
zations. Among the active members, for in- 
stance, are: Deutscher Familienverband (Ger- 
many); Instituto de la Familia (Argentine) ; 
Ligue des Familles Nombreuses (Belgium) ; 
Associations Familiales Protestantes, and Con- 
federation Nationale des Associations Catho- 
lique des Chefs de Famille (France) ; Family 
Planning Association, and Union of Catholic 
Mothers (Great Britain) ; Fronte della Famiglia 
(Italy) ; National Council on Family Relations 
(United States). Among the associate mem- 
bers are: Deutscher Caritasverband (Germany) ; 
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Association du Service Familial (Belgium) ; 
Ministére des Affaires Sociales (Egypt) ; Mini- 
stére de la Santé Publique et de la Population 
(France); Eugenics Society (Great Britain) ; 
Instituto Cattolico di Attivita Sociale (Italy) ; 
Office Federal des Assurances Sociaies (Switzer- 
land); American Social Hygiene Association 
(United States). 

The American associations currently affiliated 
with the International Union are: Active— 
American Association of Marriage Counselors ; 
Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Family Service Association of 
America ; National Council on Family Relations. 
Associates—American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions; American Social Hygiene Association ; 
Groves Conference on Conservation of Mar- 
riage and the Family; National Legal Aid As- 
sociation; Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America. 

Since the first Congress in Paris in 1947, the 
International Union has held annual meetings 
or conferences in different parts of Europe—in 
Geneva (1948), in Rome (1949), in Helsinki 
(1950), in Brussels (1951), in Oxford, Eng- 
land (1952), and from September 23rd to the 
30th, 1953, in Lisbon, Portugal. 

The Lisbon conference was held in the newly 
built Hospital Escolar, a very large hospital with 
an excellent auditorium and many fine meet- 
ing rooms. The conference was subsidized in 
large part by the Portuguese government, and 
the first session was attended by the President 
of the Portuguese Republic and His Eminence, 
the Cardinal of Lisbon, giving to the Union and 
to the Congress the official recognition and sup- 
port both of the government and of the church. 
Many important political, social, and educa- 
tional leaders of Portugal attended the sessions 
and some of them actively participated in the 
discussions. Many social functions were ar- 
ranged by the organizing committee—recep- 
tions, luncheons, excursions, art exhibits, and 
native music and dances. The friendliness and 
hospitality of the Portuguese group was indeed 
very generous, and was deeply appreciated by 
the delegates. 
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The theme of the Lisbon Conference was 
“The Family and Social Techniques.” The 
Conference was divided into three separate sec- 
tions; one dealing with social workers’ services, 
another, with assistance to mothers, and the 
third, with domestic training. Prior to the 
meetings, questionnaires on these subjects had 
been sent to all participating organizations, and 
in each section a rapporteur presented a sum- 
mary and review of the replies that had been 
received. Discussions then followed, and at the 
last session conclusions were presented and 
resolutions adopted. 

Especially significant was the organization at 
this conference of a Commission on Marriage 
Counseling. Marriage education guidance and 
counseling have developed mostly in the United 
States, England, and to some degree in the 
Scandinavian countries. In the South European 
countries, and in other lands there has, as yet, 
been very little professional development in this 
field of family aid due in the main to differences 
in cultural conditions and family structure. 
Partly as a result-of the exchange of ideas and 
viewpoints within the International Union be- 
tween the representatives of the various coun- 
tries, the members of the Union have become 
much more interested in marriage education and 
counseling, and in Lisbon a special commission 
was established to study this subject. 

Delegates from 14 countries attended the 
meetings of this Commission which were held 
under the chairmanship of Dr. David Mace, 
who was a member of the English delegation al- 
though at present he is associated with Ameri- 
can universities and organizations. Dr. Mace 
conducted the meetings wtih a great deal of tact 
and wisdom. At the outset he pointed out that 
many controversial subjects are likely to be 
brought up for discussion in such a group, such 
as divorce or birth control, and that while there 
may be many sincere differences of opinion, if 
the Commission is to function properly, all the 
members must develop a sense of tolerance and 
understanding and listen to one another with 
respect, whether agreement is reached or not. 
This point was unanimously agreed upon. 
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Earlier in 1953, a questionnaire had been sent 
out to member organizations for information 
concerning the status of education and prepara- 
tion for marriage, and of marriage counseling 
in their respective countries. At the meetings 
of the Commission the replies to these question- 
naires were studied and analyzed. It was decided 
that for the present the objective of the Com- 
mission shall be: 

1, To assemble information on marriage edu- 
cation and marriage counseling services 
existing in different countries. 

2. To stimulate cooperation between people 
working in this field. 

3. To assist countries, where an interest in 
marriage counseling may emerge, to de- 
velop suitable marriage counseling tech- 
niques. 

This was the first International Commission 
on Marriage Counseling to be formed. M. 
Robert Boudet of France, the Secretary of the 
International Union, was also designated as the 
Secretary of the Commission, and the permanent 
members will be appointed later by national as- 
sociations or by the governing body of the or- 
ganization. 

In several countries the organizations be- 
longing to the International Union have formed 
National Committees. These committees con- 
stitute a clearing house for these affiliated 
groups. They help to avoid duplication of ef- 
fort as well as to present a more common view- 
point at the International conferences. Such 
National Committees have already been estab- 
lished in Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Switzerland. It would be highly desirable, 
in the writer's opinion, that a National Com- 
mittee on the family also be established in the 
United States. Such a committee need not be 
limited only to members affiliated with the In- 
ternational Union, but should include repre- 
sentatives from all national organizations that 
are in one way or another concerned with the 
well-being of the family. The coming together 
of representatives from these organizations 
could serve as a valuable medium for the ex- 
change of information, for better correlation of 
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functions and services, and for the develop- 
ment of an American attitude towards the many 
problems of the family as they are brought be- 
fore the International organizations. The first 
step towards formation of such an American 
Committee has already been taken by Mr. Earl 
N. Parker, Assistant General Director of the 
Family Service Society of America. It is hoped 
that these efforts will proceed and that during 
1954 a functioning committee can be developed. 

The International Union now has consulta- 
tive status with UNESCO as a non-governmental 
organization. This year UNESCO requested the 
Union for a report on the extent of coopera- 
tion between parents and teachers in the various 
countries, and the Union has appointed a special 
commission to study this subject and prepare a 
suitable report. 

It is regrettable that so few American or- 
ganizations are at present affiliated with the In- 
ternational Union and that American repre- 
sentation at International conferences is conse- 
quently so limited. It would contribute greatly 
both to the Union and to our own organizations 
if bodies like parent-teacher associations, home 
economists, social welfare agencies, and other 
groups concerned with family life would join 


the International Union and share with the 
other countries their experiences, their ideas 
and their skills. We would then better be able 
to bring to the many countries belonging to the 
International Union some of the thinking in 
these areas now going on in the United States. 

The administrative functions of the Interna- 
tional Union are conducted by a Secretariat and 
a General Council. The Secretariat is located 
in Paris, and the Council consists of representa- 
tives from all the countries affiliated with the 
Union. The current officers of the Organiza- 
tion are: President, M. Maurice Veillard 
(Switzerland); Vice-president, M. E. Dary 
(France) ; Secretary General, M. Jean Dela- 
porte (France). The present American repre- 
sentatives on the Council are Miss Jane Hoey, 
Mr. Frank J. Hertel, and the writer. The 
Council meets during the International Con- 
ferences, but between conferences an executive 
committee attends to the activities of the Union. 

The next meeting of the International Union 
of Family Organizations will be held in Sep- 
tember 1954 in Germany. Affiliated organiza- 
tions will be notified at a later time as to the 
exact date and place. 





Detroit Family 


A new family life program designed to in; 
crease the number of successful marriages is 
being launched by the Detroit Council of 
Churches. The start of the program was as- 
sured with the approval of a two-year grant of 
$14,800 by the McGregor Fund, a local phi- 
lanthropy. 

An important aspect of the new program is 
that it is expected to promote earlier detection 
of child and family problems for pastoral coun- 
selling or for referral in local parishes. 

A specialist in the field of family relations 
will be employed by the council to study and 
develop four phases of family life education in 
Detroit churches. The four are: 

1. Expansion of the Detroit Marriage Clinic 
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Life Program 

to assist some 100 engaged couples a month, or 
25 percent of the 400 who have church wed- 
dings each month in the Detroit area. 

2. Development of informal field meetings 
in which small groups of ministers will discuss 
pastoral counselling and referral methods for 
parish families having difficulties. 

3. Consultation with denominational reli- 
gious education officials to facilitate integration 
of marriage and family education in the churches 
and schools. 

4. Development of graduate university 
courses for ministers in human development and 


‘counselling and referral methods. (Statement 


from National Council Outlook, III: 19, No- 
vember, 1953.) 
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Abstracts 


SUZANNE T. COOPER, Department Editor 


Ernst Wolff and Leona M. Bayer, Psychosomatic Dis- 
orders of Childhood and Adolescence. Am. J. 
Orthopsychiatry, XXII (July, 1952), 510-31. 
Since psychosomatic disorders in children and 

adolescents can be observed in the formative stages, 

the physician can note at the time of their appearance 
interactions between constitution and environment. 

Four dynamic considerations are helpful to the 

pediatrician in such work: (1) Psychosomatic symp- 

toms arise from conflicts in personality development; 

(2) The anatomical and physiological constitution 

of the patient affect his development in all directions; 

(3) The delineation of the inter- and intrapersonal 

topography is important to treatment; (4) Pathogenic 

psychologic stimuli may find somatic expression 
through disturbances of homeostasis, complex condi- 
tioned reflexes, and symbolic conversions. 


Albert Ellis, Recent Studies on Sex and Love Rela- 
tions with Young Girls: A Résumé. Int. J. 
Sexol., VI (Febr., 1953), 161-63. 

American college girls seem to be quite emo- 
tionally affected by their attachments to the males 
with whom they are infatuated or in love, with 
positive and negative effects. They are not awe- 
stricken, have no inferiority feelings. They do have 
strong sexual feelings generally. Love is therefore a 
powerful but hardly uncontrollable emotion. Ger- 
man girls in another study were more promiscuous 
before the war than after, though intellectual women 
still incline to be so. Lower-intelligence girls seem 
now to be more inclined to thievery and other petty 
crimes than sexual delinquency. Summary indicates 
growing sexual promiscuity and accompanying reduc- 
tion in disapproval by society generally. 


Social Hygiene Division of the New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association: {Social hygiene 
pamphlets, Nos. A853-9] Amer. Soc. Hyg. Assoc., 
1952, 10¢ each. 

All seven of these attractively illustrated 8-page 
pamphlets are interesting and readable, and each has 
a short list of books and pamphlets for further study. 
Titles are: Your child’s questions: how to answer them 
(A853 for parents of children under 6), Parents—tell 
your children (A854 for parents of children from 6 to 
10), Krow your daughter (A855 for parents of girls 
10 to 13), Know your son (A856 for parents of boys 
10 to 13), Boys want to know (A857 for boys 14 
and over), Girls want to know (A858 for girls 14 
and over), and Preparing for your marriage (A859 
for young men and women in their late teens). Much 
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of the information is presented in an easy-to-follow 
question-and-answer form, and in all a surprising 
amount of knowledge and current thought has been 
skillfully summarized. 


Sandford, Beryl: Some psycho-therapeutic work in 
maternity and child welfare clinics. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 25:2-15 (March 12) 1952. 

Each of the five case histories included describes an 
East End mother and child with emotional diffi- 
culties. The children seemed to lose their symptoms 
when the mothers gained insight into the problems. 
The author conducts psychological clinics attached to 
maternity and child welfare services, and the cases 
cited were encountered over a period of three years. 
A discussion by John Bowlby and several others is 
included. 


Russell, K. P.: Changing indications for therapeutic 
abortion. J. Amer. Med. Assoc., 151:108-111 
(January 10) 1953. 

This article is a review of 305 therapeutic abortions 
performed from 1931 to 1950 on indigent patients at 
the Los Angeles General Hospital. During the same 
period there were 81,471 deliveries; thus the ratio of 
abortion was about 1:285. Some of the indications 
for therapeutic abortion were: tuberculosis (about 60 
percent), maternal heart disease (11.5 percent), renal 
and hypertensive disease (12.5 percent). Also, 75.6 
percent of the patients were sterilized at the same 
time; during the past 10 years there has been a grow- 
ing use of hysterectomy when simultaneous steriliza- 
tion is desired. Stress is placed by the author on the 
decreasing incidence of indications for therapeutic 
abortion acceptable to his institution. 

Niemineva, K.: A Study of factors influencing fertility 
of prostitutes. Internat. J. Sexology, 6:76-83 
(November) 1952. 

The fertility of 670 marriages contracted by 518 
prostitutes of the City of Helsinki, Finland was in- 
vestigated. It was found that there were 15.4 live- 
born children to each 100 marriages, or 19.9 live-born 
children to each 100 of the women. The figure of 
fertile marriages was 10.4 percent. The average age 
of the prostitutes when contracting their first marriage 
was 26.8 years; that of those subsequently fertile 24.2 
years; and for those subsequently sterile 27.4 years. 
The duration of the marriages did not notably differ 
from those of non-prostitute. The number of legiti- 
mate children born alive to non-prostitutes in the 


corresponding period and area was found to be 263 to 
266 per 100 marriages, or about ten times greater 
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fertility than that of the prostitutes. It was hypoth- 
esized that the prostitute women’s low rate of fer- 
tility in marriage is a natural consequence of the 
changes in the genital organs caused by gonorrhoea 
and criminal abortions. 


Kroger, W. S.: Evaluation of personality factors in 
the treatment of infertility. Fertility and Sterility, 
3:542-553 (November-December) 1952. 

Much of this article is a review of 29 contributions 
published in the years 1942-1952. After presentation 
of case histories the author cautions: “The theme of 
my discussion is that when the ill-prepared and 
emotionally immature subfertile woman is enabled to 
have a child, she is apt to be overwhelmed by her 
unconscious psychologic reluctance. If such a woman 
finally does conceive, the same psychological difficulties 
which once prevented conception may adversely affect 
the child’s psychic development, and, just as in the 
case of the emotionally immature but fertile woman, 
another individual is added to an endless procession of 
neurotics. Therefore the physician must be aware 
that apparently ‘successful’ medical treatment of psy- 
chosomatic sterility without adequate psychotherapy 
may actually become a ‘hollow triumph.’” Where 
there is doubt as to the advisability of pregnancy the 
author suggests that a physician share responsibility 
in treatment of the woman with an analytically- 
oriented psychiatrist. Discussions by B. B. Rubenstein 
and Flandars Dunbar are included. 


Garrett, J. F., editor: Psychological aspects of physi- 
cal disability. Off. Vocat. Rehab. Pub. 210, 1952, 
195 pp., 45¢. 

Eighteen authorities have collaborated to produce 
the 14 chapters of this basic document. Although it 
was written primarily for vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, it will be of help to any professional 
person who encounters disabled individuals. Typical 


chapters are Paraplegia by Stanley Berger, Cerebral 


palsy by Garrett, Psychological aspects of tuberculosis 
by D. H. Harris, and Facial disfigurement by T. M. 
Abel. Observations concerning the family life of 
the disabled are dispersed throughout this work, and 
some of those concerning paraplegia are quite repre- 
sentative: “Many of these patients experience a dread- 
ful apprehension at the thought of having to return 
home to their wives and family. Some of these pa- 
tients make much better relationships with paraplegic 
females than with non-disabled women. The demand 
upon their adequacy as a masculine sex-partner is 
gteatly reduced in this kind of attachment. . . . The 
female paraplegic seems relatively less disturbed in 
attempting to maintain sexual relationships with the 
non-disabled husband. . . . The female paraplegic 
does, however, express concern over her ability to 
bear children, and in this sense indicates apprehension 
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over the ability to be an adequate wife and female 
partner.” Similarly, the paper on cerebral palsy in- 
cludes these remarks: “Because of the association of 
the disability with the birth process, the family 
atmosphere in cerebral palsy is more tense than is 
true in most other disabilities. Little found that most 
of the families studied at the Children’s Hospital of 
Buffalo showed marked evidence of emotional dis- 
turbance secondary to having a child with cerebral 
palsy. Many parents blame themselves for their 
child’s disability and have severe feelings of shame 
and guilt.” There are also chapters on aural and 
visual disabilities, poliomyelitis, multiple sclerosis, 
and the effects of amputation. 


Harrington, P. V., and Doyle, J. B.: Indications and 
proof of non-consummation. Linacre Quart., 19: 
61-76 (August) 1952. 

The Roman Catholic church permits unconsum- 
mated marriages to be dissolved, and this paper, 
written primarily for physicians who may be asked to 
assist in the work of diocesan tribunals, includes in- 
structions relative to the physical examination, e.g., the 
patient is to bathe in tepid water no less than half 
an hour immediately preceding her examination. 
Tribunal procedures are also outlined. The authors 
summarize their discussion of consummation with this 
definition, “There must be verified a true entrance 
through the hymeneal membrane and into the vaginal 
canal, so that part of the male organ can be truly 
said to be enveloped by the vagina.” 


Freire-Maia, Newton: Frequencies of consanguineous 
marriages in Brazilian populations. American 
Journal of Human Genetics, 4:194-203 (Septem- 
ber) 1952. 

The author studied 1836-1950 records available 
in the Brazilian states of Sio Paulo and Minas 
Gerais. The former, a coastal state, is rapidly be- 
coming industrialized; the latter is inland and mainly 
agricultural. Data for each state, mainly in tabular 
form, shows the frequency of marriages between 
uncles-nieces, aunts-nephews, and cousins to the 
third degree. Applicable secular and religious laws 
are described. The frequency of first-cousin marriages 
is estimated at about 5 percent. A trend toward 
lower frequencies of consanguinity has been observed. 
Low population density, poor means of communica- 
tion, isolation of towns and villages, and the size 
of the Brazilian family all seem to influence the fre- 
quency of consanguineous marriages. 


Ellis, A., and others: A study of sexual preferences: 
preliminary report. Internat. ]. Sexology, 6:87-88 
(November) 1952 
A pilot study was done employing one hundred 

adult males and thirty adult females, who were 

shown fourteen pairs of Kodachrome slides of a 
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female who was photographed in various stages of 
undress and with different kinds of clothing. It was 
found that, on the whole, the male subjects paid 
relatively little attention to the clothing worn by the 
model and much more attention to her states of abso- 
lute nudity, while the situation was reversed with 
the female subjects. The male subjects also tended to 
favor the conventional sexual areas, such as the breasts 
and pubic regions, over the buttock region. If the 
results of this pilot study are valid, they would seem 
to indicate that males in our society are distinctly more 
attracted by female nudity than they are by semi- 
nudity. 


DiMichael, S. G., editor: Vocational rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded. Amer. J. Ment. Defic., 57: 
167-337 (October) 1952. 

This symposium contains papers by 13 authors and 
is the result of “fruitful cooperation between the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency.” Winifred Wardell 
in her contribution, The mentally retarded in family 
and community, discusses various meanings of mental 

. retardation to the family and their deep concern about 
economic survival of the retarded and also initial and 
follow-up relations of the family with a counselor. 

Family reactions to rehabilitation and the counselor's 

role in resolving family anxieties are then described. 

Detailed case histories of two young men are pre- 

sented. Education of the mentally handicapped in 

childhood and adolescence by R. H. Hungerford and 
others is mainly a review written from 15 sources with 
constructive comment of particular interest to edu- 
cators. Employment of the mentally retarded by 

A, M. Engel includes a classification of typical jobs 

according to I.Q. and lists many occupations at which 

the retarded have succeeded, e.g., newsboy and jumper, 
caddy, pinboy, hand sewer, bus girl, and ward maid. 

Among the other contributions in this symposium are 

three which describe specific programs followed in 

New York City, Michigan, and Minneapolis. (Ac- 

cording to information personally received, this spe- 

cial Journal issue is a reprint of the pamphlet, Re- 
habilitation Service Series No. 123, issued by the 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in 1950 and priced 

at 50¢. Editor, authors, and title of both symposium 

and pamphlet are identical. S.T.C.) 


SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS 
Evelyn M. Kitagawa, Differential Fertility in Chicago, 

1920-40. Am. J. Soe. LVIII (Mar., 1953), 

481-92. 

Total fertility rates for 1920, by nativity and color, 
for five socio-economic groups in Chicago are ex- 
amined. The postwar developments in earlier age at 
marriage and in the convergence of socio-economic 
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differentials in fertility apparently began almost two 
decades ago when the upswing in births began. In 
the context of other studies, the findings also indi- 
rectly suggest that fluctuations in total fertility and 
nuptial fertility followed different patterns during 
the depression and that marriage rates probably de- 
creased relatively more among low- than among high- 
status groups. 


Alain Danielou, An Approach to Hindu Erotic 
Sculpture. Int. J. Sexol., VI (Febr., 1953), 
144-48, 

Hindu erotic sculpture is to be approached as the 
high artistic expression of a subtle and truly sophisti- 
cated people. Symbols inherent in the work are: (1) 
creation, (2) image of supreme bliss, (3) erotic 
emblems and the syllable aum (sexual union), (4) 
Yoga and erotic postures, (5) all-pervading divinity, 
(6) touchstone of renunciation, (7) pleasure and 
liberation, (8) psychological education, (9) drawing 
attention, (10) ritual sacrifice. These are not to be 
seen as scatological expressions but deep symbols of 
reverence to their creators and to present observers. 


Hinkle, L. E., and Plummer, Norman: Life stress 
and industrial absenteeism; the concentration of 
illness and absenteeism in one segment of a work- 
ing population. Indust, Med. & Surg., 21:363-375 
(August) 1952 
The authors studied 1297 representative employees, 

mainly telephone operators, of the New York Tele- 

phone Company. Complete attendance and medical 
records were available. The average time lost by these 

women in 1950 was 22.2 days, and 336 had had 20 

or more years of service. Much of this paper is a 

detailed statistical analysis, and many findings are 

presented in a series of seven tables. Illnesses suffered 
are listed. The authors’ observations include the 
following remarks: “The well women had been con- 
tent, comfortable and secure in their life situations. 
The ill women, however, had been made unhappy, in- 
secure, and discontented by repeated frustrations, 
deprivations, unrewarded responsibility, and inter- 
personal conflicts throughout their adult lives. Nearly 
all of the well women were women who had had no 
great desire to be married and who had been quite 
content with a career as single women and telephone 
operators. They were individuals who were able to 
make friends readily. They were . . . capable of 
diffuse emotional attachments. . . . Among these 
women there were many instances of profound loyalty 
and deep attachment to parents, brothers and sisters, or 
husbands, but the loss of these individuals from their 
lives led to no prolonged disturbance of their mood 

or behavior. . . . The group of women who were ill 

were quite in contrast to the group who had been 
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well. This group of women had nearly all desired 
to be married and to have a family which was sup- 
ported by a husband. They had gone to work as tele- 
phone operators with the idea that they would work 
for a few years, accumulate savings and a few worldly 
goods, and then be married and stop working. For 
one reason or another they had been frustrated in this 
goal. Some had been saddled with ill parents for 
whose care they were responsible. They had therefore 
felt unable or unwilling to be married and had con- 
tinued in a state of resentment and frustration there- 
after. .Others had married only to find that their 
marriages soon dissolved. . . . Some of these women 
were left with young children to support. Several, be- 
cause of their religious beliefs felt precluded from 
obtaining a divorce or making another marriage. 
They had, therefore, returned to telephone operating 
as a mecessary means of making a living. . . . As a 
group, they were women of ambition.” 


Blessing, L. B., and others: Eyewitnesses to the toll 
of delinquency. Child, 17:51-71 (December) 
1952. 

Each of the four authors—a juvenile court judge, 
the director of a detention home, a police chief, and 
the superintendent of a boys’ training school—writes 
from his personal experience and describes the prob- 
lems he faces. Among the many points brought out 
are these: (1) Juvenile court case loads have grown 
considerably and many parents now voluntarily come 
to the court with children who chronically misbehave. 
(2) In most states, the court functions as a social 
agency within the framework of the law, and its chil- 
dren come from that level of society which has no 


voice or weight in community affairs. (3) In today's 
artificial, accelerated economic environment every 
child remains potentially delinquent as long as social 
services are inadequate to check delinquency in a 
community. (4) Detention should be used only when 
there are no other community resources, and it should 
be truly temporary; some children remain in deten- 
tion far too long. (5) Police must always realize 
that a young person’s entire future may be influenced 
by his first contact with the law. (6) Today many 
officers consider work with children a choice and 
favorable experience rather than a casting away. 
(7). An impressive number of the training school 
children had been persistent truants from public 
school, and the typical youth has an I.Q. in the 80's. 
Also, these children are usually unwanted and often 
unloved. A composite picture of the training school 
boys is presented: “Chances are they either were born 
out of wedlock or cannot remember a real father pre- 
siding in their homes. Their mothers frequently were 
at the doll-playing age when they became pregnant. 
. » The child was reared usually by a grandmother 
or by some other elderly relative. . . . Often he has 
lived in a series of foster homes, placed there because 
of family neglect. In a majority of instances his 
family has lived in a well-known slum area, in a 
marginal dwelling, and has received public relief 
grants. Record after record shows that his schooling 
did not start until after his seventh year. . . . Roaming 
the streets is no fun without money to spend, and 
begging for pennies not too successful after a child 
passes the ‘little’ stage. As one small boy [said], 
“As long as I was small and cute, people gave me 
money. After that stopped I began shoplifting.” 
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News and Notes 


GERALD LESLIE, Department Editor 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


CONFERENCES 


The National Council on Family Relations 
held its annual meeting at the Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, August 
31-September 2, 1953. “New Strengths for 
the Family Today” was the theme. The next 
annual meeting will be held July 8-10, 1954, 
at the University of California, Berkeley. Dr. 
Judson T. Landis, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, is chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee. 

The Southeastern Regional Council on Family 
Relations held its annual meeting November 
1-3, 1953, at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The International Committee on Group 
Psychotherapy will cooperate with representa- 
tives from seventeen nations and the Fifth In- 
ternational Congress on Mental Health to spon- 
sor a series of meetings on group psychotherapy 
in Toronto, Canada, August 12, 1954. Write: 
Wilfred C. Hulse, M.D., 110 West 96th Street, 
New York 25, New York. 

The International Association for Child 
Psychiatry will hold an institute in Toronto, 
August 13-14, 1954, on the theme, ‘Emotional 
Problems of Children Under Six.” 

The Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health will be held at the University of 
Toronto, August 14-21, 1954. Theme of the 
Congress is, “Mental Health in Public Affairs.” 

The American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors, Inc. held its annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, October 30, 1953. 

The American Eugenics Society held a joint 
symposium with the American Society of Hu- 
man Genetics on “Genetic Factors Affecting In- 
telligence,” December 29, 1953, in Boston. 

The North Carolina Family Life Council held 
its annual meeting, November 19-20, 1953, in 
Greensboro. The theme was “Understanding— 
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The Basis for Family Living.” Conference 
leaders were Mrs. Dorothy Dyer and Mr. Wil- 
liam Tucker. 

The American Public Health Association held 
its 81st annual meeting in New York, Novem- 
ber 9-13, 1953. 

The Pacific Northwest Conference in Family 
Life Education will be held on the University 
of Washington campus March 4, 5, and 6. 

The Indiana Council on Family Relations will 
assist in the planning and conduct of the 17th 
annual Groves Conference on marriage and the 
Family to be held at Purdue University, April 
28-30, 1954. Theme of the Conference is 
“International and Intercultural Developments.” 


WorRKSHOP 


The Family Study Center, University of Chi- 
cago, will hold a workshop on “Family Life 
Education,” August 9-27. The workshop will 
acquaint participants with newer sociodramatic 
techniques for teaching functional family life 
courses and for conducting such programs in 
family agencies. A section will also be devoted 
to pre-marital counseling with special emphasis 
on prediction of marital success. The workshop 
will use reports in draft form of two major 
studies on the development of interpersonal 
competence and on premarital prediction. 

Nelson N. Foote, Director of the Center, will 
conduct the workshop. Ernest W. Burgess, 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology, will lead the 
section on pre-marital counseling. Participation 
will be by invitation but inquires are welcomed. 
Address inquiries to Eugene Litwak, Assistant 
Director, Family Study Center, University of 
Chicago, 5757 South Drexel. Some scholar- 
ships will be available. 

A New DEVELOPMENT 


An informal group tentatively known as the 
Group for Community Guidance Centers has 
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already opened one guidance center in New 
York City to serve underprivileged persons. 
Additional centers will be opened soon. 

Supervision will be provided staff personnel 
by a Board of Consultants including: psychi- 
atrists, Wladimir Eliasberg, Edwin Weinstein, 
Renato Almansi, David Bressler, Edgar Leven- 
son, and Carl Sulzberger; pediatricians, M. W. 
Weber, Milton Levine, and Leo Falkenstein; in- 
ternist, Harold Rifkin; and psychologists, Mol- 
lie Harrower, Albert Ellis, Rose Palm, and 
others. 

The group is very much in need of the serv- 
ices of additional psychiatric social workers and 
psychologists who may wish to associate them- 
selves with one of these centers on a few-hours- 
a-week volunteer basis. Interested persons 
should contact Dr. Ross Thalheimer, Executive 
Director, 161 West 54th Street, New York 19, 
New York. (Telephone: Judson 6-8160). 


APPOINTMENTS 


Several appointments of male educators to 
family life and child development positions in 
university home economics departments have 
been announced recently. They include: 

Ralph G. Eckert, Professor of Family Rela- 
tions and Head of the Department of Child 
Development and Family Relations, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

Paul Stanley Riley, Assistant Professor of 


Child Development and Director of. the. 


Nursery School, University of Connecticut. 
J. Joel Moss, Associate Professor in Man- 
agement of Family Living, West Virginia 
University. 
Harold D. Holloway, Associate Professor of 
Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships, University of Tennessee. 
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Blaine M. Porter, Assistant Professor of 
Child Development, Iowa State College. 
David Bruce Gardner, Associate Professor 
and Head of the Department of Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education, Utah 
State Agricultural College. 
Abraham H. Blum, Purdue University. 
Stanley Fowler, Mississippi State College. 
Announcement of these appointments led 
the editor of this department to inquire regard- 
ing other such appointments. The available 
list of men so employed mushroomed so rapidly 
that comprehensive listing of them in this 
column proved not to be feasible. The well- 
established men heard from include, Russell C. 
Smart, Head, Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relations, University of Rhode 
Island; Glenn R. Hawkes, Head, Department 
of Child Development, Iowa State College; 
William M. Smith, Jr., Professor of Family 
Relationships, Pennsylvania State College; Al- 
fred L. Baldwin, Head, Department of Child 
Development and Family Relations, and Robert 
H. Dalton, Cornell University ; Irwin V. Sperry, 
Head, Department of Family Development and 
Chairman of the Division of Family Develop- 
ment, University of Georgia. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Dr. and Mrs. David R. Mace have accepted 
an invitation to spend the spring of 1954 in 
the Union of South Africa where they will help 
to build up the marriage guidance services 
throughout the Union. Dr. Mace will lecture at 
the Universities of Capetown, Stellenbosch, and 
Witwatersrand. Mrs. Mace will speak to vari- 
ous women’s organizations under the direction 
of a committee of the Afrikaanse Christelike 
Vroue Federasie. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
Election of Officers 


President-elect GLabDys GROVES 

Vice President PAULINE W. KNAPP 

Secretary FRANCIS S. STEWART 

Board of Directors CLARK BLACKBURN 

\ ESTHER HANDWERK 
PAUL LANDIS 

HENRY RYAN 


HELEN ELIZABETH SHERRILL 








The Executive Committee has authorized the appointment of Mrs. Eleanor Smith Litwak as 
Administrator of the National Council on Family Relations, on a temporary basis until the position 
of Executive Secretary is filled. Mrs. Litwak has an A.B. degree from Wayne University, an M.A. 
degree from Columbia University, and is a candidate there for the Ph.D. degree in history. She 
was social case worker in Detroit at the Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid and served as Ad- 
ministrator of the Retirement Study at Cornell University. 





EVERYONE IS GOING TO THE ANNUAL MEETING IN THE 
WEST THIS SUMMER 


An outstanding program is promised at the annual meeting of the National Council on Family 

Relations, July 8-10, Mills College in Oakland, California; and in addition cool weather, beautiful 
4 scenery, exciting San Francisco, and the many sights of the west. 
: Judson T. Landis, Program Chairman, announces that the program committee is working hard 
q to build a program which will feature developments in family life work, in teaching at all levels, 
in research, in community programs, in counseling, in visual aids, and many other areas. More 
. time is being allocated for section meetings in which you can meet formally and informally, to 
{ hear papers on the developments in your areas of specialization, and to discuss your interests 
4 with leaders in the field. General meetings will feature family life developments of special 
interest to everyone. 

You are encouraged to come early for a Family Life Workshop, at the College of the Pacific, 
,. for community leaders, June 21-July 2; for the National Home Economics Meeting in San Fran- 
4 cisco, July 6-9; to stay after the meetings for a two weeks Family Life Workshop at the University 
of California, Berkeley, July 12-23. Dorothy Dyer, Ray Mangus, Judson T. Landis, David Treat, 
Earle Marsh, Clark Vincent, and others will staff the workshops. 

The program committee would like suggestions, research you are doing or research you know 
of that would make a contribution to the program, outstanding family life programs you would 
4 like to hear more about; or people you would like to hear on the program. Send your suggestions 
4 at once to Judson T. Landis, Program Chairman, Annual Meeting, Department of Home Economics, 
: University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 
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Book Reviews 


MERTON D. OYLER, Department Editor 
The Obio State University 


Hope for the Troubled. Lucy Freeman. New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1953. 256 pp. 
It is difficult to calculate the effect of the 

epidemic of autobiographical descriptions of ex- 
periences with psychoanalysis. Do they help 
those who need it to seek treatment, or, by sug- 
gestion, do they increase the number of those 
that do? 

Unlike her Fight Against Fear, Lucy Free- 
man’s Hope for the Troubled is not avowedly 
autobiographical. It is offered rather as ‘‘a guide 
to the various aids available for the emotionally 
disturbed.” Since it is not limited to an in- 
tensive description of one individual's particu- 
lar emotional disturbance, its appearance on 
book-store shelves ought not be followed by an 
epidemic of the same. The author suggests 
many different types of emotional disturbances 
in brief pen sketches of their accompanying 
feelings. These are classified according to type 
by the author, so that the reader who identifies 
his own feelings in one group or another can 
be guided to an appropriate aid. 

Miss Freeman describes the feeling of such 
well-known symptoms as obsessive-compulsive 
behavior, disproportionate response to stimulus, 
excessively inhibited behavior, depression and 
the like. Miss Freeman describes the well- 
chosen illustrations, the help afforded by the 
psychiatric social worker, the psychologist, the 
clinical psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the 
psychoanalyst so that the troubled person, recog- 
nizing his own feelings in her description, is 
in a position to know what kind of help he 
ought to seek. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Miss Freeman seems to betray a lack of under- 
standing of the help afforded by the counsellor, 
particularly in cases where individuals are 
troubled by lack of understanding or insight 
into the meaning of roles which may be new to 
them. The reluctance of some individuals in 
what might be called “middle-class social posi- 
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tions to enlist the service of a psychiatric social 
worker employed by a public or private social 
agency has not been carefully considered by 
Miss Freeman ; otherwise she would have recog- 
nized the availability of the help of trained 
counsellors, including clergymen or their as- 
sistants with special competences in this area. 
Early counsel might prevent the need of long 
and deep therapy. 

Although the tenth chapter (““What Means 
‘Psychosomatic’ ?’’) includes the caution to 
therapists against the sudden removal of a 
“physical” illness which an individual was using 
as a defense of his own personality, it is other- 
wise an excellent interpretation to the layman 
of a concept ordinarily obscured by semantic 
barriers. The separation of body and mind is 
implicit in language used by the layman, so that 
the first syllable of the word “psychosomatic’’ 
predisposes him to a mental interpretation of 
what seems to him to be very real, physical dis- 
tress. Thus the word’s first syllable defeats the 
purpose the word was intended to serve, as far 
as the layman is concerned. To him, Miss 
Freeman's explanation ought: to be especially 
helpful: 

“We cannot separate the body, mind and 


‘ emotions (emotions may be thought of, in a 


sense, as the spiritual connecting rod between 
mind and body). We react as a whole. When 
the mind reacts, so do the body and emotions. 
When the body reacts, so do the mind and emo- 
tions. 

“A troubled person fights with his whole 
being if he feels his life is threatened. If he 
has a physical problem, his mind and emotions 
try to solve it. If he has an emotional problem, 
his body and mind help out. 

“Physical illness may often be the body’s at- 
tempt to solve an emotional problem which we 
are not consciously facing” (page 144). This 
is illustrated in the rest of the chapter in the 
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same way as other troubles are illustrated in 
other chapters. 

No “guide . . . for the emotionally dis- 
turbed’”’ would be complete at this time without 
a warning against the disappointment that lurks 
behind “the Fist of Falsity.” The professional 
groups to which troubled people are directed 
in this book are too young to have enlisted the 
adequate protection of the licensing power of 
the state. Perhaps it is still too soon to deter- 
mine the particular kind of protection these 
professions need and should have. In the in- 
terim, the warning and the advice of Miss Free- 
man’s eleventh chapter is entirely appropriate 
and helpful. 

Although the author’s bias is obviously in 
favor of psychoanalysis, which she regards as 
the desideratum not immediately available to all 
who need it, her book will undoubtedly serve to 
guide many to other aids in the time of their 
emotional stress. The full use of all of these 
aids by those who need them might demonstrate 
that not all of them actually needed psycho- 
analysis after all. 

JEROME D. FOLKMAN, PH.D. 
Rabbi, Temple Israel, 
Columbus, Obio. 


How to Live with Your Teen-Ager. Dorothy 
W. Baruch. Illustrations by Lois Fischer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953. 261 pp. $3.75. 

This latest volume by the well-known writer 
on parent-child relations, Dr. Dorothy Baruch, 
attempts to build a “self understanding” frame- 
work through which middle-class parents and 
their teen-age offspring may move toward a 
mutually satisfying relationship. 

The first section of the volume, “Toward 
Better Understanding,” concerns teen-agers as 
persons and why they behave as they do. The 
author stresses that youth and parents do not 
have to be at cross purposes with one another 
and in the last analysis are seeking satisfaction 
of similar needs which she terms emotional 
hungers. Emotional foods to satisfy these 
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hungers are discussed in terms of love—feeling 
wanted, feeling adequate, feeling understood, 
adequately achieving—receiving recognition, 
and receiving pleasure from senses and body. 
Baruch stresses the importance of providing op- 
portunity for both teen-ager and parents to ex- 
press feelings in an accepting atmosphere. Pres- 
ent feelings are related to development during 
early childhood. According to the author the 
firmest foundation for the bringing up of the 
child is centered in understanding our own and 
our child’s feelings, for if we are to like others 
we have to like ourselves. 

The second section of the volume, “They 
Crave a New Deal in Sex Education,” stresses 
the naturalness of “sex feelings’ during the 
child’s maturation process. She also points out 
parental responsibility for creating a wholesome 
atmosphere in which attitudes toward sex and 
sexual behavior may be discussed. Through 
examples, suggestions are made as to how the 
details of menstruation, conception, birth proces- 
ses, sexual feelings, and intercourse may be 
explained “naturally” to teen-agers. 

In the third section of the volume, entitled 
“Toward Growing Independence,” the author 
discusses how to guide the division of labor over 
household duties, the choice of friends and the 
choice of clothing. A chapter is devoted to 
how to make a child feel at home with the fact 
he is adopted and another to suggestions on 
parent-teen-age relations if you are divorced or 
separated. 

A chapter on “Let’s not Leave Emotional 
Education Out of Our Schools” stresses the 
child’s need for the teacher who like the home 
supplies emotional foods for the child. 
Glimpses are given of an English and Social 
Study, a Science and an Art class centered about 
such emotional education. This tends to sup- 
port the philosophy presented in the first two 
sections of the volume. 

This chapter also suggests action on the part 
of parents to see that the school provides “emo- 
tional education” for the child. The last chapter 
suggests that through this process of supplying 
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emotional food we support the launching of the 
child into society at the same time that we as 
parents re-examine the question ‘What are my 
interests?” If we as parents have gained ac- 
ceptance of feeling within our own family 
circle during the child’s period of maturation 
we can be useful in helping the thousands of 
people outside the family circle who are hungry 
for acceptance, understanding and love. In this 
way we can continue to feel useful by continu- 
ing to build strong bridges “‘across the spaces 
that separate man from man” (page 257). 

The volume stresses positively the need for 
verbalizing feelings in an accepting atmosphere 
such as the home and school can provide. The 
volume reinforces the main concepts through 
cartoons, bold-face type presentations and sum- 
mary paragraphs of the principal points in re- 
gard to emotional food. This appears to be 
respectable pedagogy but the reviewer questions 
whether the underlying psycho-analytic theory 
of child growth and development plus the mix- 
ture of directive and non-directive counseling 
techniques suggested to parents for getting over 
the emotional foods to teen-agers will be under- 
stood by the majority of parents who read the 
volume. Our more sophisticated well-educated 
middle-class parents can gain a great deal from 
the volume but in spite of its easy-to-read pat- 
tern, the reviewer believes the most successful 


use would be in conjunction with parents’ groups , 


who were under the guidance of leaders ex- 
perienced with the Baruch type philosophy of 
parent-child relations, 

THEODORE B. JOHANNIS, JR. 
Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 


The American Family. Ruth Shonle Cavan. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953. 
651 pp. 

The basic thesis of this text is that the family 
has developed its ideals and forms in interaction 
with other parts of the social order. The over- 
all treatment is divided into four parts. Part 
One deals with the role of social change and 
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emergent problems. Here, nine distinct issues 
arising out of social change are discussed. 
Major points of view and their bases are pre- 
sented. ‘The basic meaning of marriage’ and 
“the families’ function in personality develop- 
ment of children” are illustrative of points dis- 
cussed. Part Two demonstrates the importance 
of viewing family life within the framework of 
differing social classes and ethnic groups, Part 
Three analyzes the various forms which pre- 
marital, marital and family interactions may 
assume. This section discusses adolescence, 
dating, courtship and various modes of adjust- 
ment that humans make to sexual behavior, love, 
marriage, parenthood and old age. Part Four is 
concerned with the integration of society and 
family, including programs for amelioration of 
current problems encountered in family life. 

This textbook is well written, the style is 
lucid and complex ideas are stated succinctly. 
There is a fund of sound sociological data upon 
which this book rests. The research sources 
cited are excellent, and are accompanied by ap- 
propriate graphic presentations. The section 
dealing with adjustment of the aged is among 
the best this reviewer has encountered. This 
particular discussion is the most comprehensive 
treatment of problems of the aged to be found 
in any family textbook. 

The most significant innovation to be found 
in this treatment is the introduction of a social 
class frame of reference which dominates most 
of one section. In spite of the many problems 
which such an approach precipitates, here is an 
analysis based on specificity; a development 
long overdue in family texts. More meaningful 
questions and answers about the nature of the 
American Family will be derived when screened 
in light of a subculture of social class values. 
Such refinements of sociological inquiry will 
make more penetrating our total understanding 
of family life in America. 

In this text one finds excellent descriptions of 
the upper, middle, and lower class family pat- 
terns and value systems. 

There are, however, some negative features of 
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this book which deserve comment. The treat- 


ment is uneven, some parts for example are 
almost at the level of common sense, contribut- 
ing little to the students’ understanding of the 
family. Further, at points this reviewer had 
the feeling that while the material was in itself 
sound it lacked integration with other sections. 
There also seemed to be an unnecessary tendency 
to repeat ideas. Although the introduction of 
the social class frame of reference is excellent, 
this reviewer felt that much of its development 
was exclusively based on the contributions of 
Warner and Associates. Evaluative comments 
regarding the findings of Warner and Associates 
certainly would have been appropriate. There 
are no remarks, however, concerning the con- 
troversial nature of Warner's findings. In a 
similar vein, there is a tendency for the author 
to present as accepted fact material which is 
controversial. For example, on page 284, in 
discussing the obedience of the child, the author 
states: ‘‘More serious is the fact that childhood 
obedience has been primarily to women!” Is this 
a fact for Americans of all social classes? 

Finally, this reviewer found the chapters deal- 
ing with adolescence the most disappointing. 
The social psychology here smacks of haste and 
superficiality. For example, development of 
“self” is treated haphazardly with no reference 
to either C. H. Cooley or G. H. Mead. The 
same tendency is found in the treatment of 
other fundamental concepts, which describe 
personality development. 

In spite of these criticisms the overall im- 
pression of this reviewer is that the text is an 
addition to the ever growing list of sound books 
in the family field. Both the student and the 
professional person will find much that is stimu- 
lating and thought provoking in this treatment. 

HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Department of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 


Marriage and the Family. Ray E. Baber. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1953. 
719 pp. $6.00. 
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This is a revised edition of the author's well- 
known textbook for college courses on marriage 
and the family which first appeared in 1939. 
After 14 years, attempt is made to reestablish 
this once popular book as a leader in its field. 
The attempt will undoubtedly prove highly suc- 
cessful for it is written in a manner to appeal 
unmistakably to students and to meet most of 
the requirements looked for by the average 
teacher of courses in the modern family. Writ- 
ten in a lucid and appealing manner, it is 
designed to provide a basis for practical guid- 
ance of students and to serve the purposes of 
functional education. At the same time it main- 
tains a reasonably high level of academic re- 
spectability. 

The volume begins with the almost inevitable 
chapter on the family in transition and ends 
with the equally inevitable chapter on the con- 
servation of family values. Between are 12 
chapters which deal in detail with the 6 major 
subjects of mate selection, husband-wife rela- 
tionships, parent-child relationships, the chang- 
ing status of women, divorce and conflicting sex 
patterns. Additional chapters deal with early 
American family life, marriage laws, determi- 
nants of family-size, and some economic aspects 
of family life. 

The general organizational framework of the 
original edition is maintained in this revision, 
but only the chapter on early American family 
life is carried over intact. In concession to the 
practical interests of students, two chapters in- 
cluded in the earlier volume are dropped and 
one completely new one is added. Withdrawn 
are the more academic materials on “ancient 
family patterns” and on “the natural history of 
the family.” Added is a new chapter dealing 
in a very down-to-earth way with economic 
aspects of family life, including such topics as 
the family budget, insurance and savings, home 
ownership versus renting, savings and invest- 
ment, and intelligent buying. The earlier dis- 
cussion of irregular sex expression is expanded 
to chapter length. 

Further revision consists in the deletion of 
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outmoded materials in various chapters and the 
insertion of new and more relevant material in- 
cluding research findings and viewpoints de- 
veloped during the past 14 years. 

The present volume makes no particular con- 
tribution either to theory or to empirical re- 
search in family sociology. Many who evaluate 
it will agree, however, that Professor Baber has 
accomplished one of the finest jobs of textbook 
writing that has ever been done in this field. 
Even those many passages that contribute 
nothing important to the reader’s understanding 
of the subject usually are characterized by con- 
siderable literary merit. These sometimes 
border on picturesque speech as when the author 
speaks of propinquity as one of cupid’s most 
reliable techniques. In discussing the ‘‘one-and- 
only” theory of mate selection, he comments 
that “‘only the most flexible doctrine of predesti- 
nation could keep pace with the increasing mo- 
bility of Americans.” 

For the serious student each chapter in the 
book is followed by a list of selected readings 
and a list of topics for discussion or reports. 
Appended is the well-know Burgess Marriage 
Prediction Schedule and a list of visual aids. 

The chapters dealing with mate selection and 
courtship, with husband-wife relations, and with 
the status of women are particularly well pre- 
sented. Fresh materials are introduced and 


some of the best recent reseatch has been judi-, 


ciously used in these and in other chapters. 
This is a welcome contribution to the grow- 
ing number of good textbooks in the field of 
family sociology. 
A. R. MANGus 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


The Family Life Education Program of the 
Toledo Public Schools, located in the Board of 
Education Annex, 191614 Vermont Avenue, 
Toledo 2, Ohio, announces a ‘“‘Guide for Study 
Group Leaders,” a 42 page mimeographed 
pamphlet available for $1 postpaid. 

This manual is the outcome of many years 
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of experience in lay leadership training. Its 
contents have been drawn from a variety of 
sources, and all the ideas have been tested and 
modified for use in the Toledo Program. 

After a survey of various methods often used 
in groups, with their values and limitations, 
special consideration is given to the discussion 
group. The role of group members, what they 
expect to get, and what they should expect of 
themselves, is next inquired into, followed by a 
detailed description of the responsibilities of 
the leader, the use she makes of books, spe- 
cialists, and other community resources, and 
means by which she can add to her proficiency. 
Sample forms for group use, including a par- 
ticipating observer's record form which should 
be exceedingly useful in analyzing and evaluat- 
ing group performance, complete the contents. 

The foreword to the booklet points out that 
the philosophy of the leader is more important 
than technique, a belief that is illustrated 
throughout the material by the avoidance of 
dogmatic statements, and by emphasis on the 
leader as ‘‘a learner with learners.”” Mrs. Ruth 
Rustad is coordinator of the Family Life Educa- 
tion Program, and Miss Flora Lee Sherman, 
Consultant. 


When You Marry. Evelysi Duvall and Reu- 
ben Hill. (Revised edition), Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953. 466 pp. $3.50 
Rewritten only in spots, this popular text is 

revised chiefly in being brought up to date and 

slightly expanded in topical coverage. The new 
chapter “Wedding Plans” provides a conveni- 
ent summary of Emily Post which many a har- 
ried bride will find useful. The discussion of 
interfaith marriages has been fruitfully ex- 
panded to six pages which is a step in the direc- 
tion of satisfying the widespread interest in this 
question. New paragraphs on step-children and 
the relationship of grandparents to their grand- 
children reflect the spreading margins of a book 
which was already less geared to the specific 
interests of college students than might be ex- 
pected of a college text. The chapter on dat- 
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ing (which recommends frequenting Teen Can- 
teens) continues to be directed heavily toward 
high-school and noncollege youth. Similarly 
the crisis of desertion is likely to touch few 
college graduates (being predominantly a lower 
class phenomenon), while the social problems 
of war workers are likewise peripheral to their 
marriages. In both editions, then, the authors 
have written to a broad public, which gives the 
book its widespread appeal but also a certain 
fuzziness for use in any one academic setting. 

On the technical side, the chapter-end bib- 
liographies have not only been brought up to 
date but heightened in usefulness by segrega- 
tion of the “Selected Readings” for the average 
student from the ‘Technical References” for the 
instructor and advanced students. 

The materials which have been added are 
counterbalanced by omissions which leave the 
book similar in size. Motivated undoubtedly 
by Hill's critical appraisal of marriage-predic- 
tion studies in his revision of Waller’s The 
Family: A Dynamic Interpretation, the Burgess- 
Cottrell Marriage Prediction Scale has wisely 
been dropped from the appendix. Also omitted 
is the former list of “Reliable Marriage and 
Family Counseling Services,” though here it 
would have been well to substitute mention of 
at least the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors and the Family Service Association 
of America as valuable sources of referral in- 
formation. 

The change in chapter title from ‘Morality 
Makes Sense” to “Does Morality Make Sense?” 
seems to have been chiefly a pedagogical device, 
for the authors remain emphatic supporters of 
conventional morality. This is probably the 
most difficult and controversial subject with 
which marriage experts have to deal, and the 
revised edition reflects renewed effort to im- 
prove the authors’ statement of their case. As 
is admitted, however, it is precisely “the case 
for conformity to the moral code” with which 
the chapter is concerned. 

The impact of Kinsey's data is only briefly 
acknowledged in a new paragraph which ad- 
mits that large numbers of young people en- 
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gage in premarital sex relations. The implica- 
tions of this widespread nonconformity are not 
seriously tackled, however. Likewise, the pre- 
occupation with complete discouragement of 
premarital relations results in an underemphasis 
on the probable significance of the alternative 
social, emotional, and physical conditions under 
which it takes place. 

The text shows some inconsistency about the 
role of conscience in guaranteeing sexual con- 
servatism. On the one hand, it suggests that 
guilt reactions even to petting are universal 
(p. 60), but it also devotes a new section to the 
necessity of ‘“‘ethical judgment” in unique situa- 
tions where conscience is an inadequate guide. 
Uniformly, however, the text fails to recognize 
that American young people are not all indoc- 
trinated with precisely the same sexual code, and 
fails to specify the real consequences which 
differential indoctrination has in such an area 
as guilt feelings. 

Despite an even more drastic change in 
the chapter title from ‘War and Postwar Prob- 
lems” to “Families in an Uneasy World,” the 
content remains a dated report on World War II 
conditions, whereas it should preferably discuss 
the question of marrying before, during, or 
after the current draft. The headlined promise 
to ariswer the question “What about all these 
war babies?” is met with only a factual report 
on rising birth rates. 

The social-problems type discussion of juve- 
nile delinquency and family disorganization 
during a major war, contained in the previ- 
ously mentioned chapter, is only one example of 
the failure of When You Marry to achieve 
complete functionality for college students in 
the sense of focusing exclusively on the dy- 
namics of their own pending marriages. Might 
not the first chapter on personality development 
be better integrated in a mate selection con- 
text? And certainly some of the refined sum- 
marty of “background factors in marital suc- 
cess” belongs better in the research and theory 
context of the revised Waller than in this ap- 
plied text. 

A question may be raised, too, about the 
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sequence of some of the chapters. The “mate 
selection” materials appear just prior to the 
” discussion of wedding plans when it seems 
psychologically rather late to be evaluating one’s 
partner's suitability for marriage. And the all- 
too-brief discussion of sex adjustment in mar- 
riage occurs prematurely in the midst of the 
chapters on courtship. 

It should be emphasized that the above com- 
ments, while dealing with specific suggestions 
for further improvement of this well-known 
text, by no means amount to a general criticism 
of it. Particular tribute deserves to be paid 
to the sensitive discussion in the “Just Married” 
chapter on the subtle adjustments in the first 
year of marriage. Likewise, under the mis- 
nomer of ‘Common Conflicts in Marriage” we 
have one of the best available analyses of the 
dynamic processes by which marriage conflicts 
arise and of those by which they may be re- 
solved. 

In writing style, however, this triple-authored 
book is inevitably uneven (husband Sylvanus 
Duvall wrote three chapters). Evelyn Duvall’s 
special competence is in communicating to young 
teen-agers, which her breezy, colloquial manner 
does with finesse. Reuben Hill’s university 
base of operations predisposes him to employ 
theoretical concepts and a wide-ranging vo- 
cabulary in a treatment gauged to a more ma- 
ture audience. Both writers are effective, but 


the change of pace in moving from a high-- 


school to a graduate-school level between chap- 
ters is noticeably abrupt. 

In philosophy, however, the book has a com- 
mon point of view with three major ingredi- 
ents. (1) In the early chapters on dating, 
there is an idealistic philosophy expressed which 
borders on the romantic. (2) Repeatedly the 
authors state their conviction that the emerging 
family pattern is better than that of the past: 
more democratic, more developmental. And 
finally (3) there is an infusion of religious 
principles combined with ardent support of 
conventional sexual morality. Both the Du- 
valls and the Hills are deeply religious fami- 
lies, and their sense of mission is reflected in 
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the crusading tenor of this book. 

To the numerous liberal Protestant-church- 
related colleges in the United States, the view- 
point of this text is especially congenial. For 
the heterogeneous student body in our secular 
universities, this text represents not only a re- 
affirmation of the conventional in sexual ethics 
but also a championing of the modern in family 
relationships. As such, it places on the teacher 
who uses it with students of divergent back- 
grounds, the responsibility of encouraging sym- 
pathetic exploration of those alternative values 
and behavior patterns which are also repre- 
sented among their students. 

RoBERT O. BLoop, JR. 
Department of Sociology 
University of Michigan 


Social Psychology: An Interdisciplinary Ap- 
proach. Hubert Bonner. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1953. Pp. 439. $4.25. 
Hubert Bonner is one of several social psy- 

chologists who have, in the past two or three 

years, attempted to combine the symbolic-inter- 
actional theories of George H. Mead with more 
recent developments in the social sciences. His 
social psychology is designed as an integration 
of the contributions of psychology, sociology 
and anthropology to the study of the person-in- 

his-group. The psychology used reveals a 

strong neo-Freudian influence, and the anthro- 

pological contributions are chiefly those of cul- 
ture-and-personality theorists. 

The influence of Mead, as well as that of 
Thomas, Cooley, Ellsworth Faris, and Blumer, 
is clearly apparent in the five chapters under 
the heading, “Social Interaction—the Social 
Matrix of Behavior.” The symbolic-interac- 
tional approach, with its emphasis on a symbolic 
language, the self, and social learning, is pre- 
sented with unusual clarity. Here there is a 
successful integration of sociological contribu- 
tions with those of psychologists and anthro- 
pologists, as well as with those of the semanti- 
cists. 
In Part Three, headed “Culture and Be- 
havior,” the influence of Mead wanes and that 
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of the clinician and the culture-and-personality 
writer predominates. The concept of the inter- 
action of the individual with his culture is dis- 
placed by emphasis on the “cultural condition- 


ing” of personality. What amounts to stereo- 


types of personality in various cultures are 
presented, with a marked disregard of individual 
differences within groups and of the dubious 
validity of many culture-and-personality writ- 
ings. In this section the clinical orientation of 
the author becomes more clearly evident. 

True, it is explicity stated that “normality is 
defined by cultural norms,” (p. 241) and that 
“behavior may be described as normal or ab- 
normal depending upon its conformity with the 
existing social rules, or with the cultural norms 
of the group” (p. 233). But the author does 
not hesitate to describe cultures, beginning with 
American culture, as “neurotic” or otherwise 
abnormal. Thus, “there is something neurotic 
about our culture when it exhibits the exagger- 
ated fear of deviation from its more or less 
arbitrary standards. Cultural norms can be as 
‘neurotic’ as the victims of its repressive de- 
mands” (pp. 239f). 

Proceeding with his analysis of personality as 
largely a product of cultural conditioning, 
Bonner, drawing upon Linton, Benedict, Gorer, 
Haring, Kardiner, and others, undertakes the 
ambitious task of describing the modal per- 
sonality, the personality structure corresponding 
to the essential culture of a group, for one 
preliterate (Marquesan) and three literate so- 
cieties (Japanese, German and American). The 
inadequacy of data on “national” personalities 
is overcome by consideration of “the basic per- 
sonality which ought (reviewer's italics), theo- 
retically, to emerge from each” (p. 265). 

The result is, in the case of each literate 
society, a very unfavorable picture of the culture 
and the personality which it produces. The 
Japanese must be described as a neurotic char- 
acter, even though he acts in accordance with 
the expectations of his groups. “German per- 
sonality is characterized by obsessive-compulsive 
behavior and by paranoiac trends” (p. 282). 
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That this is true not of just some Germans but, 
apparently, of all, is suggested by the surprising 
statement, “But Germans, as everyone knows 
who has carefully observed them, are seldom 
happy after the fifth or sixth year” (p. 277). 

The personality characterizing only the urban 
United States is analyzed. The urban American 
is, it seems, characterized by “divided per- 
sonality,” ‘“‘marked anxiety,” and “inner con- 
flicts” (p. 288). One can only conclude that 
extension of this type of analysis to more cul- 
tures would reveal that no one is normal! 

Since not only individuals but cultures are 
found to be neurotic, it seems that the author 
must have in mind some model of a culture 
which provides norms to which the individual 
can conform in order to be “‘normal,’’ but which 
does not exact too heavy a psychological price 
for such conformity. A pervasive emphasis 
upon the basic disciplines, particularly on toilet 
training, suggests that Bonner feels such a 
model culture could best be devised by certain 
clinical psychologists. 

Despite the weakness of this section, this 
book is outstanding for its readability and 
clarity. Each term, as it is introduced, is care- 
fully defined and is systematically related to 
other concepts used. Bonner is not afraid to 
use familiar sociological terms such as “‘folk- 
ways,” “primary groups,” and “sympathy,” in 
spite of the misuse to which they have often 
been subject. He resists the temptation, suc- 
cumbed to by so many writers, to attempt to 
distinguish himself by inventing a novel termi- 
nology. In Part One, “The Method and Frame- 
work of Sociol Psychology,” there is a particu- 
larly useful and comprehensive review of the 
techniques of investigation in social psychology. 

Lewis M. KILLIAN 
Florida State University 


Educational Sociology. Florence Greenhoe 
Robbins. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953. xiv-+529 pp. $4.75. 

One, like the reviewer, who has “labored in 
the vineyard” of educational sociology for more 
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than three decades, is entitled to ask what 
teachers of Education or of Sociology have done 
since the early twenties to clarify the principles, 
to delimit the field, and to agree on an accept- 
able and reasonably universalized body of ma- 
terial for their discipline. One is even per- 
mitted to ask if this book contributes substan- 
tially to meeting these requirements. 

To pose a few hypothetical questions, is edu- 
cational sociology concerned with: (a) the 
socially derived content of the curriculum, (b) 
the application of sociological theory and prin- 
ciples to the educational process, (c) the out- 
comes, in the form of the child’s socialization or 
acculturation, of the instructional process, (d) 
the development of children within the social 
milieu, or (e) instructional procedures which 
are consistent with our culture under a constitu- 
tional democracy, our competitive capitalism, 
and our Judaic-Christian heritage? In the main, 
the authors of books in educational sociology 
have not given clear-cut answers to such ques- 
tions. 

In order to be professionally safe the author 
of any book in this field might aim at covering 
all of these objectives. However, to achieve 
some sense of academic discreteness, it might 
be well to limit the content of the courses and 
of books in educational sociology to one or the 
other of these objectives. From the reviewer's 


point of view, which is entirely subjective,’ the. 


content of educational sociology should be re- 
stricted either to one or both of the first two 
fields (a and b) of limitation set forth above. 
This book, unfortunately, does not aid in 
such delimitation. It is to be feared that it will 
leave the student with a lot of superficial and 
unrelated impressions of our society. For ex- 
ample, the book carries a body of material (pp. 
43-78) on how children grow and mature but 
no relationship is made of this to Cooley’s con- 
cept of the primary group, to Park’s concept 
of marginalism, to Sumner’s view of society 
from the vantage point of the folkways, or to 
the basic wishes enunciated by W. I. Thomas. 
From another angle, the book covers the in- 
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stitutional aspects of the school (pp. 261-350) 
but it leaves the reader with no definite impres- 
sion of needed content for the transmission of 
our culture, the removal of isolation, the mini- 
mizing of ethnocentrism, or the utilization 
of institutions for achieving social control. 
Neither does it seem to make clear that the 
major goal of education is control—derived, to 
be sure, from the transmission of literacy and 
discrimination in the broadest meaning of the 
term. 

With a consistency characteristic of such 
books, deference is made to communities (pp. 
79-113) as they condition the environments of 
children. This is an original approach and 
gives some insight into the field it aims to 
cover. However, there are no commitments on 
whether or not the community—its structure, 
population, folkways, institutions, and organi- 
zation—should be used as the basis of even a 
portion of the curriculum. Although there are 
references (p. 111 and p. 113) to cultural 
minorities, the content of this chapter, within 
its present framework, might have been ex- 
tended to include a thorough discussion of 
segregated schools for Negroes as well as the 
impact of ardent sectarianism on the life of the 
child. 

After making this harsh appraisal, it is en- 
couraging to find a book—in illustrations, in 
typography, in teaching aids, in references, and 
especially in a refreshingly unconventional con- 
tent—which should stimulate its readers to a 
greater insight into the manner in which our 
culture patterns condition the children of the 
United States and thereby help them shape 
their destiny. 

JOHN A, KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
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eagerly awaited as the second Kinsey report. 
But it should have been. Much of what Kinsey 
does not tell us about the actual attitudes and 
values of contemporary Americans on such mat- 
ters as sex, love, family, and marriage is to be 
found in the Ellis report. Millions of sexually 
confused people can find a guide to healthy 
living here. The prurient will damn it, and 
the repressed will run away from it. I wish it 
could be made compulsory reading for every 
couple who announce marriage intentions. 

But the actual love attitudes and connubial 
values of many Americans who have absorbed 
the existing folklore without benefit of an Ellis 
analysis of the situation are not fine, wholesome, 
and uplifting. The present factual picture of 
American eroticism and familism, as Dr. Ellis 
clearly indicates from the title to the last period 
of the present volume, is not pretty, but tragic. 

Treatment of tragedy, incidentally, has 
sobered the author. Although The Folklore of 
Sex was indeed a serious book, Dr. Ellis oc- 
casionally took great delight in being perverse, 
in telling the prudish what, if they didn’t like 
it, they could do. Such a spirit is absent from 
The American Sexual Tragedy. Although this 
reviewer (never reluctant to cock a flippant 
thumb at grim reactionaries himself) rather 
hates to bid the noisy, ear-wiggling, iconoclastic 
Ellis adieu, he is inclined to believe that more 
readers are likely to grasp the gravely significant 
Ellis message without the Ellis sass. Let men 
of spirit not despair, however, for The American 
Sexual Tragedy is still many levels more read- 
able and enjoyable than most opuses in the 
sexology and family fields. 

The author wastes no time in letting facts 
gathered from his exhaustive analysis of mass 
media and from carefully selected clinical ma- 
terial convince the reader that the contemporary 
picture of men-women relationships is not 
pretty. Chapter 1, appropriately, is called “The 
Beatification of Beauty.” In these twenty-odd 
pages alone, the reader is overwhelmed with 
evidence of the absurdity of present-day Ameri- 
ca’s marriage and family patterns. More than 
in any other single source I know, this chapter 
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reveals the inconsistencies, the conflicts, the im- 
possibilities, and the inevitable frustrations in 
the interactions between the sexes. 

From beauty, Dr. Ellis moves to an analysis 
of the psychology of dress and from there into 
“the sex tease of courtship.” It is in this chap- 
ter (3) and the subsequent one (“The Folk- 
lore of Marital Relations—The Great Coital 
Myth”) that the overwhelming weight of the 
facts and of Ellis’s interpretation of the facts 
reach a crescendo of tragedy. Speaking of 
courtship in Chapter 3, the author neatly epito- 
mizes the situation as follows: ‘‘Maybe, if we 
were willing to devote millions of dollars and 
years of research effort to devising a set of 
courtship customs and mores which were spe- 
cifically designed to lead to exceptionally low 
level pre-marital, marital, and post-marital sex 
satisfaction for both males and females, we 
could actually devise a more sexually sabotaging 
set of dating procedures than we now have. 
Maybe.” And as for marriage: ‘The fact is 
that almost all of what we call ‘sexual incom- 
patibility’ in marriage is quite unnecessary and 
is largely created and abetted by our Great 
Coital Myth.” The author shows how this 
myth can and does produce so much marital un- 
happiness and how, through psychotherapy and 
matriage counseling and sex education, the 
tragic effects of the myth can be removed. 

Dr. Ellis’s investigations of the attitudinal 


facts about romantic love, jealousy, weddings, 


marriage, divorce, and family relations (Chap- 
ters 5 to 10, inc.) are no less revealing of vari- 
ous aspects of the completely inadequate han- 
dling of sex and love matters in our culture. 
In like manner, Chapters 11 through 15 (eco- 
nomic and class aspects of love and marriage; 
women—and something about men; behavioral 
effects of American sex and marriage attitudes ; 
the results of sex, marriage and family conflicts ; 
and sexual don’t’s versus love and marital do's) 
contain a great deal of valuable material. But 
this central part of the book served for this 
reader largely as a kind of scientific engine- 
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warming for the courageous Ellis flight into the Chicago 37, Illinois 
winds of the idiot mores in Chapter 16. In this 
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chapter, “What Is to Be Done?”, Dr. Ellis takes 
a Lindberghian departure from timid socio- 
psychological pilots. Holding carefully to the 
mass of evidence charted by himself and other 
investigators, Ellis is bold enough to point out 
to us some of the things we must do in case 
we truly want to have rationally conceived and 
happily executed marriage and family relation- 
ships in our society. 

But Dr. Ellis is no dreamer. He knows that 
we don’t really want to be rational and happy, 
or that at least we are not now ready to pay the 
necessary price for such rationality and happi- 
ness. In this chapter (16) and the one that 
follows (‘The American Sexual Tragedy and 
the Kinsey Reports’), Ellis fully answers the 
question raised by the last sentence of his book: 
“Dare we take the clearly indicated road to 
sexual sanity?” The answer is, of course: No, 
not yet do we dare. But Albert Ellis, like 
Havelock before him, is commendably pushing 
us closer to the point where we can no longer 
respectably refuse to take that dare. 

ROBERT A, HARPER 
Washington, D.C. 


An Informal Preliminary Report on Some Fac- 
tors Relating to Sexual Responsiveness of 
Certain College Wives. Clifford R. Adams. 
State College, Pennsylvania: Distributed by 
Author, 1953. Mimeographed. Distribu- 
tion limited to specialists in marriage counsel- 
ing and marriage and family research. 

This is a preliminary report on a question- 
naire study of 150 college wives, married for an 
average of about eight years. The respondents 
were given an extensive schedule to fill out on 
their sexual feeling and responsiveness, and 
product-moment coefficients of correlation were 
computed on four main variables: the subjects’ 
marital happiness, their sexual adjustment, 
sexual responsiveness, and present chronological 
age. A wealth of statisical information derived 
from these correlations is presented in Dr. 
Adam’s fact-packed text; and most of the in- 
formation presented is exceptionally relevant to 
the work of the marriage counselor, teacher, or 
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researcher in the field of sex-marriage relations. 

Among the many conclusions derived by Dr. 
Adams from his work are these: Marital happi- 
ness and sexual adjustment were substantially 
and positively correlated for these college wives. 
Sexual adjustment was found to be the funda- 
mental link between a wife’s happiness in mar- 
riage and her sexual responsiveness. The most 
crucial factor associated with sexual unrespon- 
siveness appeared to be repression or inhibition. 
Sexual attitudes, positive or negative, are un- 
doubtedly learned. When unfavorable or nega- 
tive, they repress and inhibit even physiological 
responses to sexual stimuli. 

Dr. Adams’ study suffers somewhat from the 
Achilles’ heel of virtually all studies in this 
area: namely, the fact that women are asked, on 
the one hand, how happy are their marriages 
and, on the other hand, various other questions 
about these marriages. The question is never 
answered, however, whether women who say 
they have happy marriages actually do have 
them, or whether they are mainly more loathe 
to admit unhappiness than are women who say 
that they do not have happy marriages. Like 
Dr. Kinsey in his new book on the human 
female, however, Dr. Adams sticks largely to 
factual sexual questions in his schedule, and 
most of his correlations, therefore, are between 
a fact (or at least a reasonable approximation 
of a fact) and another fact, rather than between 
a fact and an opinion, or an opinion and an 
opinion. In consequence, his report contains 
far more down-to-earth material on sexual re- 
sponsiveness than any except Kinsey's; and in 
some respect it goes into details of women’s 
sex behavior which even the Kinsey investigators 
as yet have not reported. 

All told, especially considering that this is a 
preliminary report, Dr. Adams has done a re- 
markable job of gathering some exceptionally 

t data; and anyone interested in mar- 
riage and family relations who can possibly beg, 
borrow, or steal a copy of this report from Dr. 
Adams is urged to do so. 

ALBERT ELLIs 


New York City 
February, 1954 
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